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DENIZENS OF LAKE BASINKI. 


By CHRIS. G. MEASE, 


we IR, I am unable to agree with 
you,” said the Professor, rather 
impatiently. ‘“‘I hold that there is as 
much romance in the world now as there 
was in the old days of chivalry. The 
commonplace is, as it were, the still 
surface of a lake. Those who look idly 
upon the surface see merely the reflection 
of familiar surroundings; but those who 
choose to peer down into the depths 
see strange and wonderful happenings.” 

We were sitting in the smoking-room 
on board the P. and O. Company’s 
ss. Oriental, which had just left Malta, 
where we had, of course, inspected the 
collection of suits of mail. Professor 
Nauheim, F.Z.S., had been holding forth 
on the days of chivalry, when Mr. Jones 
(who is, I believe, a City magnate) made 
the inevitable remark that the world is very 
commonplace nowadays. 

‘‘I quite agree with you, Professor,” 
said Major Alan Tremanoc, “and I think 
your simile very aptly illustrates your 
theory; but, curiously enough, I am in 
possession of data which prove even the 
simile to be a literal fact.” 

“Tell us the story, Major,” said the 
Doctor. 

“‘ Well, I was thinking of Lake Basinki,” 
resumed the Major. “It in the 
Eastern Caucasus, as you can see on any 
good map, but as it.is rather difficult of 
access, and not on the way to anywhere, 
very little is known about it. It was from 
an artist, who has sketched a good deal in 
the Caucasus, that I first heard of it. He 
had never actually seen the lake, but had 
heard many strange tales concerning it, 
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and said that the local belief in them 
was sufficiently strong to have induced a 
Russian friend of his to go to the lake, 
with the idea of ascertaining what gave rise 
to the legends. ‘ Notwithstanding a promise 
to write particulars of the investigation, he 
had heard nothing of his friend since his 
departure, some eighteen months before. 

“My interest was sufficiently aroused 
to cause me to determine to explore Lake 
Basinki myself; and having ascertained 
that Baku, on the Caspian, was the nearest 
town of any size, I had my canoe sent 
there. I should, perhaps, say that I am 
an enthusiastic canoeist, and that the 
canoe I refer to has a thin steel sheathing, 
and is so constructed that it can easily be 
taken to pieces and put together again. 
I also secured the services of a couple of 
Swiss guides, and went with them to make 
a preliminary investigation. 

“‘ After some days of troublesome search 
and climbing, with the details of which I 
will not bother you, we came out upon a 
great tableland, cleft by a tremendous 
chasm, and in the chasm lay Lake 
Basinki, 6000 ft. below us. But for one 
long streak of light green on the nearer 
side, the water was so dark as to appear 
almost black. We estimated the length 
of the lake, which turned and twisted a 
good deal, at about fifteen miles, and the 
width, for the most part, was about a mile, 
but in the widest part—just below us—two 
miles. Opposite to .where we stood, a 
great wedge seemed to have been hewn 
out of the precipitous cliffs; probably a 
landslip, at some far distant time, formed 
what is now a well-wooded promontory, 
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reaching out into the lake. Otherwise 
there seemed to be little to break the 
sheer descent of the rugged cliffs, which 
run right round the northern end, but form 
a narrow gorge at the other—as it were, the 
outlet of the cul de sac in which Lake 
Basinki lies. This gorge runs a couple of 
miles further south before it broadens 
out into a valley, and is, I think, the only 
way of access to the lake, and that 
by no meafs an easy one. Here we 
were able to descend, and after pro- 
ceeding a little way along the valley, we 
came to a few dilapidated huts. The 
only inhabitant we saw was an uncouth 
cretin, partially clothed in dirty goat- 
skins. He seemed hardly able to speak— 
certainly ‘no dialect or language that I 
could understand ; though the word 
Basinki had the effect of making him 
scowl and shake his fist in the direction 
of the lake. He devoured some food 
ravenously enough, tearing it to pieces 
with his claw - like fingers; but as we 
could get no information from him, we 
pushed on down the valley, and a couple 
of days’ journey brought us to Baku. 

“Having hired carriers to bring the 
sections of the canoe and certain stores, 
we set out again for Lake Basinki, taking 
the route we had returned by; but when 
we got as far as the huts my carriers 
flatly refused to go any further. Whether 
they were able to understand the inarticu- 
late grunts of the half-witted inhabitant I 
cannot say; but they not only refused to 
proceed, they actually tried to dissuade 
me from doing so, though I could get no 
definite reason. They merely said it was 
‘bad, dangerous,’ and that I had not told 
them I was going to Lake Basinki—whiclh. 
was quite true. 

“* However, I managed with the guides’ 
assistance to get the canoe and stores 
through the gorge; and after putting the 
sections together, we returned to the huts 
for the night. In the morning I gave the 
guides instructions to wait for a couple of 
days with the carriers, and, if I had not 
then returned, to climb to the place 
whence we had first seen Lake Basinki, 
and to examine the promontory with their 
glasses. I then proceeded through the 
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gorge, and in launching my canoe made 
my first discovery. This was that the 
water was much warmer than the air, and 
also quite salt—sea-water, in fact. 

““A couple of hours’ paddling brought 
me to the promontory, which jutted out 
into the lake in semicircular fashion, the 
distance from its furthest projection to 
the point where the precipitous cliffs met 
again at an angle being about a mile 
and a half. On the side which I first 
approached, great slabs of rock formed a 
natural terrace at the height of a few 
feet above the level of the water. On 
the further side a quantity of débris had 
formed a shelving beach, which continued 
for some twenty yards under water and then 
dipped vertically. Between the terrace and 
the beach a little inlet provided me with a 
harbour—a smooth, rocky basin containing 
about five feet of water. Here I landed, 
and drew my canoe out of the water. 

‘‘ First of all I walked along the terrace. 
The water was singularly transparent, and 
evidently of great depth. Here and there 
I could see indistinctly, far below the 
surface, that some huge submarine growth 
formed dark patches against the grey rock. 
Its gigantic fronds swayed slowly to and 
fro, proving the existence of currents that 
were not apparent on the surface of the 
lake. As I returned along the edge of the 
belt of trees, I heard a splash just by my 
little harbour, and looking over the edge of 
the terrace, saw a large fish floating on 
his side, apparently in the last stage of 
exhaustion. With the assistance of my 
paddle I steered him into the rocky basin, 
where, with one final effort-to right himself, 
he gave up the ghost. The fish was a 
small sturgeon, about seven feet long—one 
of the species common in the Caspian, 
I think ; and turning him over, I saw that 
two of the lateral abdominal bony plates 
had been torn off, causing a great rent, 
which was no doubt the cause of his death. 
Further, there was a curiously swollen 
circular bruise just above the anal fin. 
I held a sort of inquest on the fish, but 
came to no conclusion, as it did not seem 
probable that a slow-swimming fish like 
the sturgeon could damage itself in this 
way against a sharp rock. 
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“Turning now to walk along the beach, 
I noticed that parts of it glistened 
in a curious way; and coming nearer, 
found slimy trails, as though enormous 
snails had crawled about the beach 
in all directions. In some places the 
channels in the loose shingle were as 
deep as though heavy barrels had been 
dragged over it, and where grass and 
flowers grew, they were much bruised and 
broken. I noticed also a disagreeable 
fishy smell, much: like the odour of some 
of the coarse fresh-water fish—roach, for 
instance—but. more acrid and nauseating. 
The beach was about three-quarters of a 
mile in length, and there were trails on all 
parts of it; some of them leading towards 
the belt of trees, which here formed an 
irregular line some fifty yards from the 
waters edge. The trees were chiefly 
pines, many of them being of great size ; 
and as I followed the trails into the wood, 
I noticed that many trees had been felled— 
with what, I am not prepared to say. It 
was rough work, and the stumps being 
overgrown with moss, and having a lot of 


new growth, it was difficult to say when 
they had been cut down—perhaps five or 
ten years before my visit. 

“The trails seemed to follow rough path- 
ways, and going along one of these, I 
came suddenly upon a log hut, surrounded 


by a remarkable fence. The hut I was 
hardly surprised to see, but the fence was 
extraordinary. Two rows of rough pine 
logs had been driven firmly into the earth, 
forming, with heavy transverse pieces, a 
strong double fence. On this framework 
a quantity of stout, sharply pointed stakes 
were secured, pointing upwards and out- 
wards in all directions, so as-to present a 
formidable chevaux-de-frise... The whole 
was about five feet high, and the logs 
were secured together partly by a sort of 
rough dovetailing, partly by thongs of 
what I took to be leather. There was no 
gate, but it was so easy to climb the fence 
that I could see no reason for its having 
been built. Several small trees were 
flourishing inside the fence, and a lot of 
rank undergrowth ; and as I leapt down 
into the enclosure, something cracked under 
my foot. Clearing away the long grass, I 
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saw that I had broken a couple of ribs of a 
human skeleton, which proved to be that of 
a man of low stature, but of exceptional 
strength, as the massive curved bones and 
rough attachments forthe muscles indicated. 
The skull and one leg were missing. 

“TI now turned my attention to the 
hut, which was built of the same rough 
materials as the fence, except that over 
the roof-logs lay a clumsy thatch, com- 
posed of small branches and the remains 
of some sedge-like grass, on which heavy 
stones lay. The floor was formed of 
carefully adjusted flat stones, between 
which blades of grass had here and there 
forced their way. Some shrivelled skins 
were scattered about on the floor, and 
what had no doubt been a lean-to door 
now lay across one corner of the hut, and on 
this reposed a curious collection of articles. 

“In the first place, I saw the skull and 
thigh-bone belonging to the skeleton I 
had found, but none of the remaining 
leg-bones. Further, there was quite a 
small collection of stone implements of 
various kinds, comprising hatchets, spear- 
heads, sling-stones, etc.; and there was 
also a quantity of wooden stakes, pointed 
at both ends, and notched in the middle. 
These latter varied in length from: six 
inches to a couple of feet, and beside a 
bundle of them lay the most incongruous 
object of all: a pipe—a silver-mounted 
briarwood pipe, bearing the recent English 
hall-mark. When I picked up the thigh- 
bone I saw that it was incomplete. Now 
I happen to have this in my cabin, as it 
is on its way to a museum; and before I 
go any further, I should like you to have a 
look at it.” 

The Major brought to us a short, strong 
femur, and passed it round for inspection. 
About an inch of the massive lower end 
was missing— apparently cleanly cut off. 

“‘ Amputated!” said Mr. Jones, wiih 
decision. 

“Then perhaps you consider that these 
curious concentric rings, like the section 
of a tree-trunk, merely indicate the man’s 
age,” suggested Major Tremanoc. ‘ What 
do you think, Doctor ?” 

“You can hardly call them concentric 
rings,” replied the Doctor; *‘‘it is a rough 
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spiral, if you examine it closely. The 
bone has been cut; but no surgeon’s saw 
ever made such marks.” 

‘That is the conclusion I came to,” 
continued the Major; ‘‘and then I went 
out to explore the woods. I found several 
huts resembling the one I have described, 
but none so large, nor in such good 
repair. Al! contained stone implements, 
and were surrounded by the curious fences; 
and in one hut there was another skeleton— 
that of a female, I think, but one of the 
roof-logs had fallen in and broken it so 
much that I was hardly able to judge. 

“« There were very few of the slimy trails 
after leaving the first hut, and excepting 
a weasel or two, I saw no animal more 
dangerous than a squirrel. I noticed 
the remains of what I suppose to have 
been arboreal dwellings, or shelters, and 
with some difficulty I climbed up to inspect 
a few, but beyond the rough log platforms 
they presented no feature of interest. I 
tound also a couple of mounds covered 
with heaps of stones—graves, I suppose— 
and a spring of fresh water near the first 
hut. 

**As I made my way back I was surprised 
to hear the water plash against the 
terrace and ripple up the beach; and on 
emerging from the trees I sawa succession 
of little waves coming in—much as though 
a steamer had passed. As it wasa perfectly 
still day it was difficult to account for it; 
but my exploration had occupied the 
whole day, and I was too hungry and tired 
to wonder much at anything; so after 
getting some food and my sleeping-bag 
out of the canoe—not forgetting my heavy 
army revolver—I lay down in the first hut, 
and slept soundly till some time after 
sunrise. 

‘* My first idea on waking was to dive in 
off the terrace and have a swim in the clear 
warm water. On-the way, however, I 
paused to look at my canoe, and noticed that 
the sturgeon which I had left in the little 
harbour had disappeared during the night. 
As I was quite certain that the fish was 
dead _.when IL examined_ it, and realised 
that I was no bigger than the sturgeon, I 
decided to postpone my swim, and took 
my tub in the little harbour. If I had 
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carried out my first intention I should 
probably not have required any break- 
fast; as it was, 1 made a hearty one, and 
then paddled out from my harbour to 
explore the lake. 

‘‘] had with me some strong, fine lines 
of one hundred fathoms each, and a couple 
of heavy sea-leads, and to begin with, took 
a sounding at the distance of a few yards 
from the terrace. The line was coiled on 
the bottom of my canoe, and I let it run 
slowly between my fingers, but the heavy 
lead had only carried out a dozen fathoms 
when it stopped with: the soft shock that 
announces a muddy bottom. I felt sure, 
from the sheer descent of the cliffs, that 
the lead had not approached the bottom 
of the lake, but was probably resting on a 
projecting ledge, where mud had collected 
in spite of the currents, so I proceeded to 
haul up. In some ‘way the line had 
become heavily weighted, and I had only 
pulled in a few feet against a sort of inert 
resistance when the line was_ sharply 
twitched out of my fingers; three or four 
fathoms shot rapidly down into the water, 
and then came an abrupt stop. Now I 
could pull as hard as I liked, with no 
result, except to ascertain that the line was 
drawn in to the side of the cliff, where 
some unknown power held it firmly, eighty 
feet below the surface. All that I could 
do was to cut the line, and about half a 
mile further out, I dropped my other lead 
over the side of the canoe. This time 
seventy fathoms of line ran steadily down 
into the dark water, and then slowed. I 
was, for some reason, so convinced that 
the mysterious lake was of a depth beyond 
ordinary measurement that 1 felt some- 
what disappointed ; but when I hauled up 
the line, it came with such ease that I 
knew it must have broken. I was, how- 
ever, mistaken, for there were only a few 
inches missing, and -the strands were 
cleanly cut. Not only that, but as there 
had been no perceptible shock or sway, 
the line. must have been severed by some- 
thing rising from a greater depth. Well, 
I had no more leads with me; so I now 
paddled directly towards the other side, 
where, judging from the patches of vege- 
tation, I supposed the cliffs to be less ° 
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I got over the fence in record time. 
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precipitous. I went along slowly, specu- 
lating as to what had become of my leads 
and looking about me to admire the 
towering cliffs, and had got a little more 
than half-way across the lake when my 
canoe suddenly stopped. When I say s/opped, 
I mean there was a sudden jerk; the canoe 
moved forward a few feet, and then gently 
back, with the stern dipping slightly. A 
couple of vigorous strokes with the paddlé 
produced the same result ; and I remember 
my sudden absurd conviction that some- 
one was playing a practical joke on me. 
Placing the broad paddle-blade flat on 
the water, I was abdut to bend over the 
side to ascertain, if possible, what had 
arrested my progress, when two green 
things suddenly splashed into sight; one 
wrapped itself round the shaft of my 
paddle close to my hand; the other came 
down on the blade with a resounding 
thwack; and in an instant the paddle was 
torn out of my hands and had vanished 
below the water. The occurrence was 
so instantaneous that I can only-describe 
what I saw as two things resembling an 
elephant’s trunk in shape and _ size, but 
of the colour of bright-green seaweed. 
The canoe rolled to the gunwale, and was 
within an ace of capsizing, but by throw- 
ing myself to the other side I just pre- 
vented this, and felt as she righted that 
the restraining power was removed. I 
always carry a spare paddle, and hastily 
retreated a few yards before trying to see 
anything further. 

“The salt water had splashed into my 
eyes, and at first I could only see by the 
colour of the water that I was no longer 
over the deep part of the lake ; but as the 
disturbed water became quieter, I saw the 
green coils of my late assailant twisting 
below the surface, a little ahead of the 
canoe, and, coming from a greater depth, 
a shimmering of vivid colour. 

““When I could at last see clearly, I 
seemed to be looking down upon a strange 
and gorgeous flower. It was, however, as 
I soon realised, an enormous sea anemone, 
or actinia. Its disc was, I should say, 
quite fifteen feet across. Several outer 
rings of long green tentacles moved rest- 
lessly through the water in all directions, 
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whilst the inner rows of tentacles were 
much shorter, and of a brilliant scarlet. 
A few of these latter held my paddle, 
which had already partially disappeared in 
the creature’s mouth. I suppose the brute 
found that it was not nutritious, for it 
presently released the paddle, which rose 
slowly to the surface, where, for the time, 
I left it, not liking to go within reach of 
those huge green tentacles again. 

‘“I was now—as I subsequently ascer- 
tained—in eighteen feet of water, so I 
am not wrong in fixing the minimum 
length of the long tentacles at twenty 
feet. The bottom seemed to be of light- 
coloured stone or sand, extending for 
some distance on one side of my canoe, 
but falling abruptly into black depths on 
the other, so that I floated above the edge 
of a great submarine precipice. Running 
my eye along this, I saw a dark object, 
something like a piece of ship’s cable, 
curve into sight over the edge, followed 
closely by another, and then another— 
five of them altogether—reminding me 
somewhat of huge black horse-leeches. 
These came slowly towards me, nosing 
over the ground like dogs quartering a 
field. Following in their wake, a pointed 
black snout of enormous size suddenly 
showed up, and the head and waving 
pectoral fins of some huge sea-snake 
were sharply defined against the light 
ground. But for an occasional wavering 
gleam in the black water, I could see 
nothing of the body, for the creature 
remained stationary. As the _ small 
ones came nearer, I saw that they 
were of the shape and size of large 
conger eels, but perfectly black; and 
by some means the great actinia was — 
aware of their approach, for several of the 
long green tentacles reached out in that 
direction, their ends restlessly curling and 
uncurling in a grotesque beckoning fashion. 
The first eel that came within reach was 
seized immediately, and handed, struggling 
violently, to the inner rows of tentacles, 
and by them to the blood-red mouth. Its 
companions darted back into deep water; 
but the huge conger, as though suddenly 
aware of what was happening, dashed at 
the actinia with a swish of its great tail 





ln an instant the paddle was torn out of my hands. 
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that sent the water boiling to the surface, 
and buried its snout in the yielding body 
at the base of the long tentacles. Quick 
as the rush was, the actinia was prepared 
for it. Like the lash of a whip, the lithe 
green tentacles cut through the water, 
fastening on the great eel and enfolding 
it from head to tail. Then each seemed 
powerless to do further harm to the other, 
for although the conger had its teeth 
firmly fixed in the body of the actinia, it 
could neither open nor close its jaws: 
the long tentacles were wrapped about it 
like spider’s thread round some large fly. 
Its most violent struggles only served to 
raw its bonds tighter, till at last it lay as 
a great black semicircle on a ground of 
brilliant colour. So they lay for a time. 
Presently I noticed that the tail of the 
conger was slowly and gradually being 
forced upwards, and over the centre of 
the disc. The tactics of the actinia then 


became clear, being simply to bend the 
eel upon itself, so as to snap its backbone. 

“Before this could happen, my canoe 
rose and fell on the heaving water, the while 


four more great congers darted to the 
attack. As they reached their enemy they 
separated, two going straight at it, whilst 
two, swerving to the far side, turned, and 
buried their teeth in the palpitating body 
of the actinia. With the first two it was 
able in some small degree to contend, but 
against the simultaneous attack of the 
others it could do nothing. They took 
firm hold at the roots of the tentacles, 
and then, extending their bodies per- 
fectly straight in the water, began 
to spin round and round with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, thus wrenching violently 
away great masses of tentacle and living 
flesh, and simply tearing the actinia to 
pieces. No sooner was one piece torn 
away than the attack was renewed, whilst 
the writhing fragments were pounced upon 
and devoured by a quantity of smaller eels 
that were attracted to the scene. A thick 
oily scum rose gradually to the surface, 
and spreading far and wide, prevented my 
seeing. any more. 

“Paddling clear of the scum, I made 
my way slowly across the shallow water, 
keeping a sharp look-out for the actiniz, 
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of which I saw several of varying sizes 
before again coming to deep water. 
More than one had some luckless fish in 
its clutches ; but I did not go near enough 
to determine the species. On this side 
the bottom sloped gradually, and at a 
distance of a quarter of a mile from the 
shore I could still see it indistinctly. A 
good many sturgeon were rooting for food 
in their sluggish way; and I saw many 
other large fish, whose species: I did not 
recognise. On this, the east side of the 
lake, the cliffs are more irregular, and it 
would be possible to land in several places 
where débris has accumulated in the 
fissures, though one could not ascend from 
there. I approached one place where a 
dozen trees had managed to take root and 
flourish, with the idea of landing; but an 
ominous little ripple as I neared the base 
of the cliffs, and a glimpse of bright green 
showing for an instant at the surface of 
the water, caused me to change my mind. 
On my return journey to the promontory 
I picked up my paddle, and also secured 
a piece of green tentacle which floated 
near it—the only remaining fragment, as 
far as I could see, of the great actinia. I 
had, unfortunately, no means of preserving . 
it; but this piece was five feet in length, 
and terminated in a disc three inches in 
diameter, much resembling the sucker of 
an octopus. The diameter at the severed 
end was nearly five inches, the semi- 
transparent outer skin rather rough, and 
the muscular developments very powerful. 
“Night was falling by the time I had 
completed this day’s survey, so, after 
having some food, I got into my sleeping- 
bag, and lay down as before in the hut. 
I suppose I had slept for a couple of hours 
when I woke to hear once more the water 
splashing up the beach, and I hurried 
down to ascertain, if possible, the cause. 
The moon was high above the lake, and 
on the beach I saw a curious sight. 
“Several of the enormous congers were 
rolling and splashing in the shoal-water. 
Here the moonlight fell upon a mas- 
sive head; there it reflected dully from 
great, sinuous, undulating curves. Further 
out, long dorsal fins formed dark ser- 
pentine streaks on the water, whilst now 
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and again the flap of a mighty tail re- 
sounded through the night, splashing the 
water high intothe air. From time to 
time the monsters gave vent to a 
hoarse ‘glauk,’ like the stifled croak 
of some gigantic frog; and the air 
was filled with the acrid, sickening 
odour that I had previously noticed. Two 
or three of them were out of the water, 
writhing and squirming about the beach, 
possibly to scrape off parasites. That may 
be so, but as I left the shadow of the 
trees to get a nearer view, one of the great 
brutes caught sight of me, and came at me 
at once. My first thought was to get back 
to my revolver, which I had left in the hut. 
I won the race easily enough, and got over 
the fence in record time, but I must say 
that when I came out, revolver in hand, and 
saw the horrid brute lacerating itself in its 
efforts to pass the fence, I felt rather as 
though I were facing:an angry elephant with 
a peashooter. The cold, glassy eyes, and 
gleam of the great teeth, were by no means 
pleasant to look at, whilst the nauseating 
odour alone was almost overpowering. I 
fired two or three random shots—much as 
one might fire into a haystack, and with 
about as much effect—before I realised 
how difficult it was to hurt the brute. 
Meantime, the fence creaked and groaned, 
but, fortunately, it served its purpose; 
though several of the sharp stakes were 
bitten off under the stimulus of my shots, 
with about as much effort, relatively, as 
we should use to bite asparagus. It was 
not until I had twice emptied my revolver— 
aiming for the staring eyes and between 
the huge jaws—that the monster gave up 
its attempts to get at me. It forced its 
way blindly through the trees, and pre- 
sently I heard it roll off the terrace into 
the water with a great splash. I fancied 
I must have nearly killed the brute, but 
I decided not to go out again until 
daylight, for there were plenty more of 
them about, and I knew that if one 
chanced to get between myself and 
the hut, I should not have much chance 
of escape. For some time I heard 
the conger wallowing about in the water, 
but presently the splashing became quite 
an uproar, and a rending and tearing, and 
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what sounded like the clash of teeth 
mingled with the hoarse croaks that I had 
heard onthe beach. This continued for a 
long time, and I have no doubt that the 
wounded conger was torn to pieces and 
devoured, for when daylight came nothing 
was to be seen of it but some fragments of 
skin and. flesh floating on the surface. 
These were being chevied about and 
worried by a lot of smallish fish that 
looked to me like dogfish. While I was 
watching this, and almost at my very feet, 
one of those familiar green tentacles 
showed for an instant above the water, and 
a little swirling whirlpool marked the spot 
whence a struggling fish had disappeared. 

“The nature of my great submarine 
growth became abundantly clear, and also 
the way in which my first lead had been 
lost. I felt, too, that I had solved as 


many of the mysteries of Lake Basinki as 
I could without more ample means of 
investigation, and in this I thought I had 
been rather lucky; so after collecting my 
curiosities, I paddled down to the gorge, 


at the head of which I found one of my 
guides, who had come to see whether he 
could ascertain my whereabouts. 

‘*T suppose the pipe I found must have 
belonged to the Russian who explored 
the lake before me. English briars are, 
of course, sold all over the world, and no 
doubt he also gathered together the collec- 
tion of objects that I found in the hut. 
Since he left them there, I fear the poor 
chap must have fallen a victim to one of the 
denizens of Lake Basinki. If he dived in 
off the terrace, as I so nearly did, he would 
probably have been seized by one of the 
actinie; but in this case I should have 
found his clothes. One of the larger 
ones could easily pull a boat down, and 
when there is a storm, the force with 
which it must sweep down the lake would 
soon knock a boat into splinters against 
the rocks. I suppose that my escape from 
the actinia may be accounted for by the 
metal sheathing of the canoe having felt 
unpleasant, or, at least, non-edible. Any 
one of the large congers would make very 
short work of a man if it caught him, and 
there may be larger ones than I saw, or, 
of course, other marine monsters; for one 















can hardly suppose that the eels and 
actinie live chiefly on one another. The 
brute that stormed my hut was well on to 
thirty feet in length, and it was only when 
he came at me that he seemed a par- 
ticularly large one. As to the race of 
people that formerly lived on the pro- 
montory, I can unfortunately supply no 
information. I saw only the two skeletons 
and only two graves, but the latter may 
have been those of people of con- 
sequence — chiefs, perhaps. A simple 
method of disposing of other bodies 
would be to throw them into the lake. 
I have, as you see, only made a super- 
ficial exploration, but I hope to return to 
Lake Basinki.” 

“You did not open either of the graves, 
Major ?” asked Professor Nauheim. 


“IT had no adequate implements,” 
replied the Major. 
“Tt occurs to me,” continued the 


Professor, ‘‘that they were possibly not 
graves, but concealed entrances to sub- 
terranean passages or dwellings. It is 
easier to suppose that than to suppose 
that a race of people should have existed 
bn that small piece of land, and this 
quite recently, without leaving more traces 
behind them.” 

“On a fish diet, too!” put in Mr. 
Jones. 

‘Surely the other way round,” said the 
Doctor. ‘The fish ate the folk. What 
else can we make of this thigh-bone ? 
Surely one of those congers—say a 
smallish one of a dozen feet in length— 
caught the poor chap by the leg, just as 
he reached land, perhaps, and was holding 
on to something; and then—that swift 
spin on its own axis, like the attack on the 
actinia. Soon have the poor devil’s leg 
off! Just enough strength left to get to 


the hut and fall over the fence. What do 
you say, Professor ?” 

“I cannot better your description, 
Doctor. That is probably just what 


did happen. The rotatory motion is 
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characteristic of some of the great eels, and 
the front row of teeth forms a very keen 
cutting edge in the congers. Those that 
live amongst rocks are frequently almost 
black ; but I have never heard of congers 
much more than ten feet in length, and 
most of the other great eels have no pec- 
toral fins—a feature the Major specially 
noticed. There are, however, plenty of 
species about which very little is known, 
and some of them perfectly black—certain 
of the genus Ophichthys, for instance—to 
which your eels might belong; and no 
doubt many grow to a great size.” 

“* Well, the eels are big fish, certainly,” 
said the Major; “ but I was much more sur- 
prised at the actiniz, if that be the correct 
name for them. What can you make of 
them, Professor ?” 

“‘ There, I fear, I cannot help you much, 
Major. I have seen the great Discosoma 
of the Red Sea—two or three feet across— 
but that is nothing compared to your huge 
zoophyte, as I suppose I must term it; 
though I can say with some certainty that 
it does not belong to any known order of 
the group.” 

“I should like to have seen them snig- . 
gling for those big eels,” remarked the 
Doctor. 

‘**T fear I do not apprehend your mean- 
ing, Doctor,” said Professor Nauheim. 

‘I mean with those stakes sharpened 
at both ends, that Major Tremanoc 
found in the hut—primitive fishing-tackle, 
you know. You push the stake through 
your bait—down the body of a little eel, 
for instance — your line being fastened 
round the notch in the middle of the 
stake. Some big fish bolts your bait, end 
foremost ; you pull the line sharply, and 
the stake is fixed across the gullet of the 
big fish, and all you have to do is to haul 
him in. Very simple, you see—but I per- 
ceive that our friend Mr. Jones has gone 
to sleep.” 

“‘ Bless me! so I ’ad,” said Mr. Jones; 
“and dreamin’ of eels, too!” 
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WEAKER VESSEL. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 











ee had always expected that 
Jack Weston would marry Agnes 
Tremayne, and settle down to the steady 
unemotional peace that a marriage founded 
on such friendship as theirs would surely 
bring. Their parents had been friends, 
and it had come as naturally for the boy 
and girl to grow up friends as it is for 
children to grow up brothers and sisters. 

That they continued so long friends 
without the closer friendship of marriage 
had not been Weston’s fault. Once, and 
once only, he had urged on Agnes Tre- 
mayne to marry him. 

** Upon my soul,” he had said, “‘ you are 
dearer to me than any woman on earth. 
If I don’t bring you the hot - headed 
passion of a boy, it must be because we 
have been always together. Such things 
spring up like mushrooms in a night, and 
are withered as quickly. Our affection has 
roots.” 

“* Ah, yes, Jack,” his friend had replied, 
looking at him with kind, inscrutable eyes, 
“‘ our affection has roots. It has the calm 
of long certainty ; hasn’t it, my friend ?” 

“Indeed, yes. And you will marry me, 
Agnes ?” 

He took her slender white hand and 
kissed it with unquickened pulses. 

“‘No, Jack,” the woman said quietly, ‘I 
will not marry you.” 

** You will not! But it is the most natural 
thing in the world. Everyone expects it 
of us.” 

“That is not enough. You will be sur- 
prised at me; but I am not satisfied to 
marry on friendship.” 

“I would win more from you in time, 
Agnes,” said the man, more eagerly now 


because he had not met with the willing 
response he had anticipated. 

Agnes Tremayne blushed deeply, and 
the blush altered her face, making it for a 
second young and radiant and disturbed. 
Then its habitual calm returned... . 

“‘T daresay,” she said quickly, ‘‘ but you 
would need to give me more first. Till 
you can bring me what you say our long 
friendship makes impossible, I am content 
with friendship.” 

Six months later Jack Weston met with 
Sybil-Grey, and fell head over ears in love 
with her. Her one wisdom was to be 
lovable. Otherwise Sybil was a pre- 
posterous name for her. She was light as 
thistledown, and her curly head was as 
irresponsible as a child’s. 


She was newly 
come to the place with her mother, a 
widow ; and her beauty and saiveté very 
quickly turned the heads of half the young 


men she met. But once Jack Weston had 
shown his feeling for her she looked no 
more at any of those golden youths. When 
after a very short delay he told her he loved 
her, she flung herself into his arms. 

“* Are you sure, quite sure ?” she cried. 
‘*Oh, what should I do if it were a mistake 
after all? If when you found out how 
foolish I was you were to cease to love 
me ?” 

“What would you do?” he asked, 
playing with her, his cheek against hers. 

**T should die,” she said, with such con- 
viction that it made the triumphant lover 
break into exultant laughter. 

She hid her face in his breast, and he 
could feel that she trembled. He lifted 
her face and looked into her eyes: they 
were full of tears. 
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““Am I cruel to you?” he said, with 
tender compunction; “then feel, my 
sweet, what you have done to me.” 

He placed the palm of her hand over his 
heart. It was beating so violently that she 
cried out in alarm. 

“There, my pretty,” he said; “no 
woman has ever made my heart beat 
before. I thought I was getting into 
fogeydom and peace ; but this is better.” 

An hour later he came into the drawing- 
room where Agnes Tremayne sat in the 
firelight, her book open in her lap and her 
eyes full of dreams. 

She felt something of the tumult and the 
force he brought in with him. It was like 
a big wind; and she knew all his moods. 

‘*What is it, Jack?” she asked. And 
her voice was quiet, though the peace in 
her eyes was shaken, and looked ready for 
flight. 

“‘ Ah,” he said, “‘ you guessed there was 
something. You women are wonderful.” 


He flung himself into a deep chair and 
leant forward, not looking at her. 


“Agnes,” he said, “‘do you remember 
last year, when I-had the cheek to ask you 
to marry me?” 

“* T] remember.” 

“And you very quickly sent me to the 
rightabout ?” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

‘* Well, I know the difference now, and 
I beg your pardon. That I should have 
had the cold-blooded cheek to ask you to 
marry me without even pretending the 
right kind of love! A woman like you, 
too. You are worthy of better things.” 

‘So I thought, Jack.” 

** Ay, so you did. You told me, unless 
I could bring you what I was ass enough 
to profess to despise, not to mention 
marriage. I was an intolerable ass, I 
confess. But I know better now, Agnes. 

“You told me not to come back,” he 
went on, ‘‘unless I could bring you love. 
That was your gentle way of letting me 
down. You knew that that kind of love 
wa’ impossible between a brother and a 
sister as we were. How wise you were, 
dear Agnes! But”-~—with a sudden change 
of voice—“‘ how céld your hands are, my 
dear! Are you well?” 
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“Quite well, dear Jack. Never mind 
about my hands, but tell me what you 
came to say.” 

“Only that I have learnt what love is 
now. And she loves me, Agnes, though I 
am so unworthy her innocent love. I 
want you to know her. She is the 
sweetest child. She will appeal to you. 
I had told her about you, and all you 
are to me. Her dearest hope is that you 
will give her your friendship.” 

“Your wife is sure to have that, Jack.” 

The fire had gone a little dark, so that 
he did not see the spasm of pain which 
crossed her lips when she spoke of his 
wife. 

When she met Sybil Grey, her first 
sensation was one of amazement, and a 
little bitterness that a creature so slight 
should have excited so ardent a passion. 
She was too fair-minded and too generous 
not to acknowledge fully the charm of the 
girl who had supplanted her, and she was 
touched by Sybil’s eager deference to 
herself. How pretty she was, and how 
childish, she thought, and wondered, as 
many a woman has wondered before, that 
a man’s passion should take so little count 
of intellect or anything but beauty. 

Sybil’s love seemed to be the one strong 
thing she was capable of. 

And Agnes herself seemed to share in 
Sybil’s adoration of Jack Weston. She 
would have withdrawn herself quietly 
enough, if she had been allowed, from 
the little circle of the lovers, but neither 
seemed inclined to do without her. 
Little by little Sybil Grey’s simple feeling 
for her began to waken a response. If at 
one moment she suffered acutely, feeling 
herself plain, and elderly, and undesired, 
as she sat a little apart watching the 
younger girl, whose beauty was of that 
order that she seemed to make a light 
about her where she was, the next Sybil’s 
timid and wistful devotion seemed to 
draw the pain from her wound. * Little by 
little she came to have something of a 
maternal feeling for Jack Weston’s 
betrothed. As she responded to Sybil’s 
caresses, slowly and seriously, she began 
to love her, with the love that is born of 
pangs—the mother-love. 
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“She will need you, Agnes,” that was 
the lover’s cry; “she is only a child, and 
she will need your guidance.” 

“She will have her mother and you,” 
Agnes had answered at first. 

“Not in the sense I mean. I want you 
to be her friend, to give her your own 
nobility, your own peace. 


She is young, 
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my sweetheart ”—he rang the changes on 
her youth jubilantly—‘“‘ she will need the 
friendship of a woman like you.” 

‘“‘T am the serviceable sort,” said Agnes 
Tremayne, with such an odd note of bitter- 
ness that Weston caught it and looked at 
her deprecatingly. 

““T beg your pardon, Agnes,” he said 


He flung himself into a deep chair and leant forward, not looking at her. 
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in a hurt voice. ‘I have been used to 
your goodness all my life, and have ac- 
cepted it, I’m afraid, as we take the sun 
and the air, unconsciously. . . . Forgive 
me, if I’ve been encroaching too much 
on you.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” she said, 
quickly repentant. ‘I want to be every- 
thing a friend can be to you and to her.” 

Weston’s face cleared as if by magic. 

‘I fancied for amoment——” he began. 

“Don’t fancy; people shouldn’t have 
fancies about their old friends. Only, 
Jack . . . don’t treat Sybil too much as a 
child ...as though she must always 
lean on someone. You understand... 
that would be the way to keep her a 
child.” 

Soon after Sybil’s marriage with Jack 
Weston her mother died, so any help she 
might have looked for in that quarter was 
possible no longer. The young couple 
had a charming house. That it was so 
complete and so comfortable was to a 
great extent due to Agnes Tremayne, who 
had not ruled her father’s household for 
years before she was left alone without 
becoming a wise housekeeper. People 
used to wonder that she was able to keep 
her servants so long, till, in fact, they were 
attached and faithful friends, in these days 
when the curse of roving seems to have settled 
down on our domestics. The old-fashioned 
house in which the Tremaynes had lived 
for generations was beautifully kept, as was 
the big garden, with its bee-hives and 
its rich yield of fruit and flowers. 

Her experience was at the service of the 
bridegroom when he went furnishing, at 
the bride’s when she began the thorny and 
up-hill road of housekeeping. In time 
she had come to feel a strange happiness 
in being good to those two who had 
spoiled her life, at least in its happiest 
possibilities. She was not at all one to 
wear her heart on her sleeve, and she gave 
oceasion to none to say that she wore the 
willow for Jack Weston. Indeed, her 
behaviour about the marriage, and her 
affection for littke Mrs. Weston, forbade 
the thought that there had been anything 
between her and Weston except friend- 
ship. 
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When she took Jack Weston’s baby son 
into her arms, she felt she could look at 
the little creature without suffering herself 
the immeasurable pang she would once 
have thought inseparable from such a 
position. 

As she looked down at the child, the 
child’s father, watching her, thought of a 
Madonna of Sassoferrato. Agnes was 


growing nobly handsome as the years 
went by. 

“You are happy now, Jack,” she said 
softly, looking from the child to him. 
** You have all the world.” 

The man wiped his forehead with his 
He was looking pale and 


handkerchief. 
disturbed. 

“T can feel no joy in my new possession 
yet, Agnes,” he said. {I am too full of 
what he might have cost me.” 

For indeed it had seemed as if the 
mother’s life would have been the price 
of the child’s. 

The peril Sybil had gone through 
seemed to make her doubly precious to 
herhusband. Two years later, when Max 
was followed by Dodo, again the precious 
life was in peril; and Agnes Tremayne, 
keeping watch through the hours with the 
husband, was witness of a silent agony 
that was heart-breaking. 

This time Sybil only crept back to 
health very slowly. The children were 
lusty little creatures, with their father’s 
strength and much of their mother’s 
beauty. Round-limbed, and with beau- 
tiful colour, each was a precocious, merry 
baby to fill-a mother’s heart with pride. 
All their childish troubles passed over them 
easily, and during their radiant babyhood 
they scarcely gave cause for one moment’s 
serious apprehension. 

The father loved them and was proud 
of them. He gould amuse himself for an 
hour at a time with their quaint little 
tricks, even when they were small babies, 
and he was invaluable for soothing them 
when no one else could. 

He was slow to notice Sybil’s lack of 
interest in them. It was too improbable 
a thing for him to believe easily. His 
visits to the nursery were usually made 
alone, or, if Sybil accompanied him, she 
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would sit in a chair by the nursery fire 
till he was ready to go downstairs with her 
again after the first casual glance at the 
baby. ‘ 

But when Max was six months old, the 
father came into the nursery one afternoon 
to find Agnes kneeling by the cradle talking 
to the baby. He watched her fascinated. 
Presently the nurse having taken advan- 
tage of their presence to do something 
outside the nursery, he sat down the other 
side of the cradle and looked at Agnes 
across the little rose of a face. 

“Do you know, Agnes,” he said, “ this 
little beggar cries if he sees his mother ; 
and yet he’s as jolly as a sandboy with 
you ? Strange, isn’t it?” 

“Sybil is only a child herself,” said 
Agnes apologetically. 

““She doesn’t care for him, Agnes. 
Have you noticed it? She is bored and 
restless when she comes here with me. 
How is it? You are a woman, and under- 
stand women.” 

“I think,” said Agnes, “it is perhaps 
because she suffered so much. She hasn’t 


yet learnt to disassociate him from her 


suffering. Oh, I can understand very well 
how it is; but she will forget in time.” 

‘** Ah, poor darling!” said the husband, 
with an air of relief. ‘So that is how it 
is. I have often wondered about it. See- 
ing what a jolly little beggar he is, it ought 
to be hard for the mother to resist him.” 

“It will come all right in time,” ‘said 
Agnes, with a confidence she did not 
altogether feel. 

As a matter of fact, Sybil did not seem 
to care more for the child as time passed. 
The second child was born, and after a 
slow convalescence the mother went 
abroad -for a change, lingered about the 
Continent during a sunny spring, came 
back more than her old self, and yet the 
children failed to interest her. 

However the two who loved her best 
felt about this indifference, neither was 
minded to be angry with her. Perhaps 
Jack Weston had found out, in the five 
years of marriage, that it was not very 
much use being angry with Sybil. 

As for Agnes, she would have resented 
anger on his part if such had existed. To 
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her Sybil was only a big baby, very little 
older than Max and Dodo, and to be 
pitied with that pity of love with which a 
mother’s heart covers weak and beloved 
creatures. She put away from her the 
question as to what would happen if Sybil 
never developed ; and, frankly, she saw no 
sign of development. She was a charming 
and winning child still ; but what when the 
years had passed and childhood was no 
longer within view of her? 

Jack Weston had no idea that his house 
would have been chaos but for that quiet 
gentle power behind, that ruled without 
seeming to rule, and was_ incessantly 
smoothing out tangles and making the 
crooked straight. 

He was still as passionately in love with 
his wife as ever. Once, when he had 
reproached her with not sufficiently loving 
his children, she had flung herself upon 
his breast with the wildness she had always 
shown in her love for him. 

“Oh, don’t you see,” she cried, ‘I have 
nothing left to give? I gave you every- 
thing—every breath of my life, every pulse 
of my heart, before they were dreamt of. 
I can’t take it away from you to give it to 
them, can I ?’ 

And then she reproached him because 
he had a divided heart. What could a 
man head over ears in love with her do 
but love her still and forget everything 
beside, in assuring her that she was always 
first. 

It was stifling summer weather that year, 
when Max was five and Dodo three. The 
children had a new nurse, a native of 
the place. Sybil had engaged her during 
her friend’s temporary absence, and when 
Agnes returned it was too late to do any- 
thing, though she felt dissatisfied, in a 
vague way, with the woman. 

Jack Weston was talking of taking his 
household to the sea to escape the breath- 
less heat of the river valley in which the 
town was situated. - 

He met the family doctor one morning, 
and mentioned it to him. Doctor Neville 
had a worried look on his handsome young 
face. 

** A very good idea,” he said. ‘“‘ There’s 
a lot of illness about, and there’s going 
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to be more if this weather continues. 
There’s smallpox broken out in Wade’s 
Row, that wretched slum down by the 
river. I don’t know how far it is going to 
extend, or how much we will have to pay 
for neglecting those poor creatures.” 

“By Jove,” said Weston, “I’m glad 
you told me. Sybil dreads illness, small- 
pox above all. I’d better get them away 
as soon as I can.” 

“‘T should,” said the doctor, as he 
hurried away. 

“‘ Good fellow, Neville,” Weston solilo- 
quised, as he went his way, “‘ but takes 
things to heart too much for a doctor. 
I’ll run down to Lynnport to - morrow 
and get a place for them, and they shall 
be out of this within the week.” 

As he left the town in the valley behind 
him next morning, he noticed the vapours 
like miasma brooding upon it. The heat 
was intolerable. He thought with a pang 
of tenderness of his wife and children. 

“They couldn't stand this long,” he 
muttered to himself. ‘They would 
wither like flowers. I must get them 
away the day after to-morrow at latest. 
And Agnes, too—I must prevail on her 
to come. She is not so strong as she 
pretends.” 

Late that afternoon, as Agnes was put- 
ting on her bonnet to go over to the 
Westons, Sybil came rushing in wildly. 

“‘T ran all the way.” she panted. ‘You 
must not go. The children have small- 
pox. They have not been well, and I sent 
for Dr. Neville. That wretched nurse 
must have taken them into those cottages 
by the river, where he tells me it is, though 
she denies it; but I could see the lie in 
her face.” 

Agnes caught her, and pushed her into 
an arm-chair. 

“Don’t say any more till you have had 
a glass of wine,” she said. 

“* Now tell me,” she went on when Sybil 
had swallowed the good port, ‘who is 
with them ?” 

“The nurse. Dr. Neville said he would 
send a nurse as soon as he could get one, 
but there’s a lot of illness, and he might 
have to telegraph to London for one. He 
was late coming. They were ill all day. I 
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was too distracted to send for you. Oh, 
poor little Dody—I can’t forget Dody’s 
face!” 

She burst out weeping. 

‘“‘ There, cry, it will do you good,” said 
Agnes. “I shall be ready to come with 
you in a moment. We will do our best 
for the darlings, and God help us. It is 
fortunate we have got so good a man as 
Neville.” 

“But you are not going, Agnes ?” cried 
Sybil, staring at her. ‘Don’t you know 
it’s small-pox ? The nurse will be there, 


and Dr. Neville was to come in again to- 
There can be no need for you— 


night. 
or me.” 

“Oh,” said Agnes, with a recoil back- 
ward, “‘ you were—running away! You 
did not intend to go back!” 

Sybil burst into fresh floods of tears. 

**Don’t look at me like that,” she said. 
“If it was anything but small-pox! I 
should surely take it because I am so 
fearfully afraid of it! I should lose my 
beauty, and Jack wouldn’t care for me any 
longer, or 1 should die, and I am every- 
thing to him.” 

She rocked herself backwards and 
forwards, and her speech was broken by 
sobs. 

“You can think of your beauty at this 
moment!” said Agnes, still looking at her 
fixedly. 

“Yes; why shouldn’t 1? If my beauty 
were gone, there would be nothing left for 
Jack to care for. I am not like you, Agnes : 
I have only my poor face.” 

Something in the speech touched 
Agnes, and seemed to extinguish her 
angry contempt. 

“There,” she said, “you are only a 
poor child yourself. I am going, of 
course, but you must stay here. I will 
tell the servants that everything is to go 
on as if I were here, and I shall send you 
word how things are.” 

Hardly hearing Sybil’s protests, she 
hurried from the house. When she 
reached the plague-stricken* home she 
found, as she suspected, that there had 
been a general desertion. Only the little 
kitchenmaid, who opened the door to her, 
weeping, had remained. 












“‘IT couldn’t bear to go,” she sobbed. 
“‘Missus were that kind tome. I told’em 
all it was a shame, but they wouldn’t 
stay. My ’eart’s broker listenin’ to them 
pretty lambs, but I dursn’t give ’em water 
if they cried ever so, till doctor ’d been 
again.” 

“You were quite right, Polly. Now I 
am .going upstairs, but you are not to 
come. You must 
take charge in the 
kitchen, and any- 
thing I want I will 
tell you over the 
stairs, and you. will 
bring it and leave 
it here. You must 
keep well, for it is 
of great importance 
to have someone 
trustworthy and 
strong like you to 
keep things going 
downstairs.” 

Agnes hurried to 
the nursery, where 
the two little fair 
heads were tossing 
on the pretty 
pillows, and two 
pair of lips, parched 
and blackened, 
were crying out for 
water. ‘“ Drink, 
drink!” cried 
Dodo, who was still 
a baby, and the cry 
was like a sword in 
Agnes Tremayne’s 
heart. 

When the doctor 
came, he was much relieved to find her 
in charge. 

‘* Mrs. Weston is a nervous woman,” he 
said, ‘‘and would make a bad nurse.” 

“Yes,” replied Agnes, “ for that reason 
I have sent her over to my place to keep 
house for me. She would be as bad as 
another sick child.” 

“Ah,” he said slowly. ‘ But not many 
mothers would have consented. to go. 
And you, you are a brave woman, Miss 
Tremayne.” 
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“Oh,” said Agnes, with a recoil backward, 


“you were—running away ! 
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“It is easy to be brave, doctor, when 
one has no one depending on one for 
happiness,” she replied, with a shade of 
sadness. 

The next day towards evening Jack 
Weston returned. The news of the illness 
had not spread, and he had come by a 
short cut over the fields. Agnes, who had 
been watching for him, ran down the stairs 
and faced him as 
he came in by the 
door set open to 
catch any wander- 
ing breeze there 
might be. 

“Don’t come 
any further,” shc 
cried, ‘‘the children 
are ill. They have 
caught the small- 
pox, and I am in 
charge. I want you 
to go over to my 


house and look 
after Sybil, poor 
girl, who is over 


there worn out with 
trouble and anxiety. 
She will be expect- 
ing you.” 

“The children 
have smallpox,” 
he repeated in- 
credulously, ‘and 
you are here and 
Sybil is away !” 

“Yes, you must 
go to her. I can- 
not come any nearer 
to you because I 
am on duty in the 
sick-room. Dr. Neville has wired to 
London for a nurse, who will be here to- 
morrow. Go now to Sybil. You ought 
not to be here. Tell her the children are 
as well as we could hope.” 

She waved him off with her hands, but 
he did not seem to notice her. 

‘Good God!” he said, ‘‘ what do you 
think I am made of? So Sybil is gone, 
and I am to follow her, and you are to 
stay. My God, Agnes, what a poltroon 
you must think me!” 


,% 
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His determination was so written in his 
face that she did not try to shake it. 

He put down his bag where he stood. 

“T will go and tell Sybil myself,” he 
said. ‘I shall not be ten minutes.” 

His interview with his wife was very 
short. When she came into the room 
where he stood stern and like a stranger, 
something checked her in the headlong 
flight to the arms where she had always 
found comfort. 

‘*T have come,” he said, in a constrained 
voice, “‘to tell you that of course I am 
going to stay with the children. We will 
let you know how they are. Polly, the 
kitchen-maid, will come over every morn- 
ing. She will not have been near the 
contagion. But, of course, you cannot see 
me again for some time.” 

*“« Jack!” she gasped. 

He looked at her coldly, and she shrank 
away from him. 

‘*Don’t be angry with me, Jack,” she 
cried. “It was for your sake I left. I 
was afraid—I was afraid. . . .” 

Sobs choked her utterance. 


“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I know you were 


afraid. Some mothers would have been 
more afraid to go. There, I have no time 
for scenes. Besides, I have been in that 
house. It is really unwise for you to stay 
talking with me. Aren’t you afraid of the 
infection ?” 

She reeled as at a blow, and her stream- 
ing eyes looked dumb protest at him, but 
his face was turned away moodily. With- 
out another word he went. 

“You should have been the children’s 
mother,” he said to Agnes Tremayne, as 
they stood half an hour later in the nursery, 
with its piteous contrast of toys and 
pictures side by side with the paraphernalia 
of illness. 


Days passed, and still the deadly heat 


blazed and brooded over the river valley. 
The sickness had spread now from the 
wretched hovels to the houses of the 
town. It was increasing rapidly, as Dr. 
Neville brought them word. The nurse 
from London had arrived, and was in 
charge, but neither of them cared to desert 
their post, and were ready for duty when 
the nurse required rest. 
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Every morning the little kitchen-maid 
carried word to Sybil of how the children 
were. 

‘* She do look.bad, poor dear lady,” was 
Polly’s report to Miss Tremayne, “ an’ 
asks so much of the master an’ you, an’ 
cries fit to break your ’eart. I’m not the 
better of seein’ ’er, I’m not.” 

Suddenly one evening, between the 
dusk and the dark, Sybil crept into the 
nursery, where Agnes was alone. 

“I couldn’t stay away any longer,” she 
moaned. ‘And it doesn’t matter if I do 
die, now Jack hates me. Let me look at 
them, Agnes. They are my own babies, 
after all. I used to think them trouble- 
some little things, but now Jack doesn’t 
want me any longer, I want them some- 
how. Dody’s face has haunted me since 
I went away. He always liked me better 
than Max.” 

She would not be kept from the cradles, 
and in her perplexity Agnes ran for Sybil’s 
husband. When he came in Sybil was 
kneeling by her youngest boy, holding 
one of his hot hands. 

*‘Don’t send me away,” she cried to 
him. “Iam their mother, after all, though 
you will never forgive me, and perhaps 
they never will when they know.” 

“Let her stay,” said Jack Weston, “as 
she says, she is their mother and her place 
is with them.” 

So Sybil stayed, and little use as she 
was in a sick-room, no one tried to banish 
her. She moved about with a dull air that 
made Agnes think sometimes of a sick 
bird, or a butterfly that has had its bloom 
brushed from it, or some such fanciful 
thing. Her husband was kind to her, but 
she seemed afraid of him, as she had 
never been before; though he was too 
engrossed in the life-and-death struggle of 
the children to notice her shrinking from 
him. 

And, after all, as she had said, she was 
the one to take the smallpox. Hers was 
a worse type than the children’s, and she 
seemed to have no strength to withstand 
it. She talked a good deal during her 
illness, whether consciously or not they 
hardly knew. She would cry to her 
husband for forgiveness, saying that she 
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would never have left the children but that 
she thought she-was dearest to him, and 
that he could not endure the loss of her. 
‘“*T didn’t care for them,” she cried. 
‘“‘T used to think them troublesome little 
things, but Jack loved them best. And, 
after all, I always saw Dody’s little face.” 
Then she would implore someone not to 
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‘Yes, I came back,” she said. ‘‘No 
one could have done more than die, could 
they ?” 

‘They could not, my dearest.” 

“The children will get well. Teach 
them to love me, Jack. They are so little 
they will forget that I thought them 
troublesome. There, don’t cry, Jack. I 


** No one could have done more than die, could they?” 


tell the children she had left them when 
they were older, lest they should look like 
their father when he had been angry with 
her. 

“Oh, Jack,” she said at the last, when 
the fever had left her, “‘ if I had died when 
Max was born, or after Dody, you would 
have loved me better.” 


“I could not have loved you better, my 
dearest,” he said. “ Forget that I was ever 


angry. I am angry no longer.- You see, 


you came back.” 


hate to see you cry. I should have hated 
to live with my beauty spoilt.” 

She suddenly lifted a little hand, marred 
and disfigured with the plague, and 
touched childishly the wet face of Agnes 
Tremayne, who was leaning above her. 

“What beautiful smooth skin!” she 
said admiringly ; “it is better to die than 
to be disfigured.” 

And listen how they would, they could 
make no sense out of anything that fol- 
lowed. Those were Sybil’s last words. 


DD2 








ISRAEL IN LONDON. 


HOW THE HEBREW 


LIVES IN 


WHITECHAPEL. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 


URING how many centuries White- 
chapel and the neighbouring pur- 

lieus of the Metropolis have been the 
resort and chief abiding-place of the 
“Children of 
Israel” in Eng- 


all these changes and chances the Jew 
has remained faithful to his original 
settlement in Whitechapel, and _ there 
to-day he still remains, and is more in evi- 

dence than ever. 





land it would 
probably be 
somewhat diffi- 
cult to deter- 
mine with any 
degree of exact- 
ness. But it may 
be stated with 
perfect certainty 
that this was the 
first place that 
they colonised 
after they did 
land in _ this 
country. ~ 
Since that 
time they have 
had many ups 
and downs. 
They have been 
driven out of the 
land by various 
monarchs, and 


allowed to come 
in again by 


The stranger 
who would see 
the Jew as he 
really is, at his 
best and at his 
worst, should 
pay a visit to 
the principal 
thoroughfare in 
the district 
named at two 
quite different 
times. The one 
should be on an 
ordinary work- 
ing day, and the 
other on the 
holiday of the 
sons of Jacob— 
the Passover 
feast for prefer- 
ence. 
Middlesex 
Street may be 
taken as being 
the headquarters 








others ; they 
have been kept 
out of all share 
in the government of the country of their 
adoption, and they have, again, been per- 
mitted to take a prominent part in its 
Cabinet Councils; they have been per- 
secuted by those around them, and they 
have been féted handsomely. But through 


1WO JEWISH FAMILIES. 
Photographed in a Back-yard off Middlesex Street. 


of the Jewish 
trader in White- 
chapel. It is 
more famous in history and romance 
under its ancient name of Petticoat 
Lane. When the authorities changed 
the cognomen of the celebrated street, 
when they had some old _ buildings 
pulled down and had better ones 
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erected, they quite altered the aspect of 
the thoroughfare, but they could not alter 
the habits and manners of its denizens. For 
many centuries of oppression, generations 


THE NEW MIDDLESEX STREET : GENERAL VIEW. 


of troubles and trials, had not been able 
to do that; so it was not likely that any 
London Council would manage such a 
Herculean task. 

So the Jews remain to-day in Middle- 
sex Street and its off-shoots just about the 
same as they ever did—a foreign colony 
from Western 
Asia in the heart 
of England’s 
capital. In one 
thing the Jew has 
lately changed, 
and that is in 
the amount of 
room he takes 
up in East 
London, for his 
district is rapidly 
Spreading. 
Whereas the 
Jew used to be 
almost confined 
to an area of 
some three hun- 
dred yards or so, 
in a circle from 
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Petticoat Lane as acentre, he now extends 
nearly five times that distance. He has 
overflowed into the Commercial Road and 
occupies a large part of it; he has 
extended far along 
the splendid Mile 
End Road; his shops 
and houses go back 
from Whitechapel 
Road until one 
comes to Liverpool 
Street and Moorgate 
Street. Shoreditch 
has long been his, 
and Clerkenwell 
knows much of his 
invasion. 

The district in- 
habited by the 
Israelitish colony in 
London cannot be 
said to be salubrious. 
At its best, from its 
situation, it has none 
too much fresh air; 
but the habits of its 
denizens only make bad infinitely worse. 
To stroll down Middlesex Street on any 
ordinary day is to invite death from 
suffocation or poisoning. The fetid 
smells, the nauseous odours from dirty 
shops, fried - fish establishments, meat- 
shops, and unclean houses, are not easily 


SUNDAY IN MIDDLESEX STREET. 
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to be described. They must be felt 
for one to recognise what life is in the 
East End of London, where the Jew lives. 


Off Middlesex Street there are back courts 


A STREET-BILL IN HOUNDSDITCH. 


crowded with houses where two or three 
families often join in living and paying the 
rent: with what effect to their manners 
and morals is easily guessed. 

And the squalor and malodorous 
character of these courts! Even in 
winter one feels terribly; but in 
summer —ugh! I 
flatter myself I know 
most of the foreign 
quarters of the East 
End, but the districts 
of the most be- 
nighted of Chinese 
and Hindus, to say 
nothing of the Irish 
and poorest English, 
are simply Paradise 
to the dirt and squalor 
of the Jewish district. 
Wentworth Street, 
when it is holding 
its market, will con- 
vince any ‘‘ doubting 
Thomas” of the truth 
of these words. 


it 


A JEWISH 


LONDON. 


The Jew has, nevertheless, many excel- 
lent traits, which the wanderer into his 
regions in Whitechapel will soon discover. 
He is a capital business-man; he is, 
despite what Englishmen think, very 
generous, especially to his own country- 
men and his own charities; he is usually 
a kind and affectionate father and husband. 
Above all, he is staunch, even to the 
death, to the religion of his fathers, and 
neither persecution nor trials can make 
him forget that and its commanded 
observances. . He keeps the various feasts 
of his race here in Whitechapel just as 
religiously as his fathers did in olden days 
in Jerusalem itself; his attendance at the 
synagogue is as marked in this district as 
was theirs in Nazareth two thousand years 
ago. 

Were it not for the dirt which seems 
to dog the habitation and life of every 
Eastern native, and of the Israelite in 
particular, the Jew would be almost a 
model citizen. One thing will strike the 


visitor to any Jewish colony—whether it 
be in Whitechapel, or in Birmingham, or 


in that “delightful” district of Leeds, the 
Leylands—and that is the number of 
children possessed by each family. The 
streets swarm with little members of the 
‘‘Chosen People” to an extent which will 
simply surprise him, and which makes any 
attempt to drive along them fraught with 
much danger to somebody’s life and limb. 


AUCTIONEER IN PETTICOAT LANE, 
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When any feast comes round— and 
these functions seem to arrive for the 
Jew almost every other week—Middlesex 
Street and Houndsditch put on their best 
attire and saunter forth to see and be seen. 
The wide and fine Whitechapel Road is 
the recognised promenade on such festal 
days, and here motley groups may be 
noticed parading backwards and forwards 
clad in garments which display all the 
colours of the rainbow, and some others 
which that natural phenomenon cannot 
boast. Jacob struts with a brand-new 
plum-coloured waistcoat; Rachel has a 
yellow frock with a sky-blue hat; and 
Solomon feels “arrayed in all his 
glory” with a pair of white trousers, a 
pink vest, a black coat, and a silk hat, 
which, added to the overpowering effect 
of a tie whose pattern is a plaid of scarlet 
and green, make him a really striking 
picture. 

No seaside promenade in the kingdom 
rivals Whitechapel Road at such a time 
for show and colour; it could give Brighton 
or Scarborough points and then win 
easily. And there is, through it all, a sense 
of freedom and noisy joyousness which 
does not make the scene less attractive. 
This is the Jew at his best, as against the 
dreary Petticoat Lane of other times. 

In olden days the chief trade of the 
famous street was done on Sunday mornings, 
and consisted especially of dealing in old 
clothes and similar articles. Even to-day 
these form no small portion of the charac- 
teristics of Wentworth Street and its off- 
shoots. But there have arisen new factories 
and warehouses for the making and storing 
of shoddy clothes, which are too often paid 
for by the blood and sinew of the poor 
Jews in the district, who are sweated 
by hard-hearted taskmasters of their own 
race to an extent which Pharaoh and his 
minions in Egypt during the bondage 
there would have been heartily ashamed of. 
And this is in Christian England! When 
women are paid twopence for making a 
shirt; when a pair of men’s trousers have 
to be made—and all necessaries found into 
the bargain—for the munificent sum of 
eighteenpence, surely it is time somebody 
in this country did something to put down 
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such a system, which would be a disgrace 
to the most ignorant and barbarous land 
on earth! 

Houndsditch, however, scorns the cloth- 
ing trade, and gives itself over to the 
selling of toys and such fancy nicknacks, 
Here Jewish merchants try to get rid of as 
much glass-ware, ornamental vases, and 
silvered brooches as possible. The names 
which greet one on every hand in the 
portion of London which stretches from 
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Aldgate to Moorgate, such names as Benoli, 
Levy, Abraham, Jacobs, Bernheim, etc., 
leave no doubt as to the nationality of their 
owners or their original country. 

There are many curious signs to the 
visitor who knows how to read them as to 
the utter ascendancy which the Hebrew 
has attained in the district east of Aldgate 
Pump. As one walks along one is struck 
constantly with the extent to which the 
Hebrew language is used over a wide area 
in advertising all kinds of wares and things. 
The two most noticeable instances of thisare 
with regard to the churches and the places 
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of amusement. The theatres of the district make special efforts to attract the 
neighbourhood have bills and programmes Hebrew by holding services particularly 
specially printed for the benefit of the for him in his own language, and many 
bills can be seen 
informing him 


7 that St. Mary’s, 
s iT a ua a Whitechapel, or 
$845 w= some other 
some, 1 & aT church will have 
= a service in his 
special behalf, 
with a Hebrew 
preacher to boot. 
These bills are 
nearly always 
printed in 
Hebrew, though 
occasionally the 
announcements 
are in both that 
language and 
English on the 
_ same bill. 
JEWS PROMENADING WHITECHAPEL ROAD ON EASTER MONDAY. I am told 
that, as a rule, 
youthful Isaacs and Leahs who wish to these services are much better attended 
patronise them, but who may find a_ than one would generallysuppose, knowing 
difficulty in quite comprehending “what what a stubborn character the Jew is in 
it all means” in the language of the Anglo- all that concerns the faith and religion of 
Saxon. The forms of dramatic art were, his fathers. When holidays are on, the 
as is well known, favoured by the earlier churches offer more services and attractions 
ancestors of 
the Jews, and, 
indeed, we 
to-day owe 
something to 
them in this 
matter; but it 
is strange to 
think, never- 
the-less, that 
this is the way 
we repay them 
the debt. 
As to the 
services of the 
church, nearly 
all the edifices 
belonging to 
the Estab- 
lished Church 
of England 





about this 4 JEWISH “ PENNY SHOW,” WHITECHAPEL ROAD. 
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of a social kind to the many Hebrew 
parishioners who have time on their hands 
and do not know what to do with it. 

Dull as life in the Jewish quarter of 
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as well as their times of sorrow. They 
are great when there is a wedding to be 
celebrated, and this is often. The Jewish 
wedding ceremony is a curious one. And 





ST. MARY’S CHURCH, WHITECHAPEL, WHERE CHRISTIAN SERVICES ARE CONDUCTED 
IN HEBREW. 


Whitechapel too often is, owing to the 
poverty that abounds, and to the constant 
need of every member of a family. being at 
work, work, work, yet Middlesex Street and 
its surroundings have their times of mirth 


with these people, too, the betrothal 
ceremony is a much more serious affair 
than it is with us. It is needless to say 
that at a wedding the display of finery 
comes out more prominently than ever. 
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The most striking part of the bride’s dress 
is probably her bridal veil; the most 
striking novelty of the rite in the 
synagogue is doubtless the breaking of a 
wine-glass after the contracting parties 
have each drunk of the wine that it con- 
tained. This is, no doubt; to attest their 
complete union, and is so novel to one 
who has not before seen it done that it 
always makes the most impression on him 
of any part of the ceremony. 

As to the funeral rites, when any Jew 
dies, there are still the same practices 
carried out as there were in ancient Pales- 
tine. There are still the paid mourners, 


SELLING PASSOVER CAKES IN THE EAST END. 


who keep up for a whole night a terrible 
wailing, to the great annoyance of any 
neighbour who does not happen to be of 
the same faith and to have the same belief 
in its efficacy. 

Other customs, so often read about in 
Holy Writ and other books, but seldom 
seen by the ordinary Englishman, can be 
found here in Whitechapel flourishing 
vigorously. The married women among 
the Jews still cover their heads with a 
close-fitting black cap; the profusion of 
sham jewellery, as well as real, seen on 
every Hebrew, man or woman, would 
seem to indicate that they yet preserve the 
same trait which led their fellows of days 
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gone by in Egypt to spoil the inhabitants 
of that country ere the erstwhile slaves 
left its coasts. 

The Rabbi still moves amongst ”.m, 
with his knowledge of the Law, < an 
revered by most of his followers. The Ravbis 
of the East End have done no small part 
towards making the lot of the Jew so 
much more comfortable and desirable 
than it was in the olden days. And then 
also the Rabbi is invariably a scholar. 
His learning and wisdom have drawn 
upon him the admiration and respect, not 
only of the Jews whom he teaches, but 
also of many of the best Englishmen of 
the time. No Jewish 
Rabbi in England 
has ever been so 
much respected by 
our whole nation as 
has Dr. H. Adler, 
who is now the Chief 
Rabbi; and it is safe 
to say that the com- 
munity of Hebrews 
in Whitechapel will 
never be able to re- 
pay to him the debt 
they owe him for 
what he has done for 
them in many ways. 

Taken in all, this 
colony of the people 
who formerly inhab- 
ited the Promised 
Land, but who now 
sojourn in the 
“‘strange country called Britain,” is as 
peaceful and prosperous a colony as one 
need wish. Warm-hearted, generous, 
quiet, and industrious, they set a good 
example to others in whom these traits 
are not so conspicuous. 

But that terrible dirt still remains— 
that fetidness which everywhere marks 
the lower class of Hebrews and their 
dwelling-places. If only Middlesex 
Street, Wentworth Street, and their suburbs 
could be purged of that, the Jewish quarter 
of Whitechapel might be held up as a 
copy for several dark spots of Glasgow, 
Manchester, and Leeds—to say nothing 
of London—to emulate in many respects. 








THE ADVENTURES OF ARCHIBALD P. BATTS, 
MILLIONAIRE. 


No. IV—THE ADVENTURE OF THE HOUSE WITH 
THE DRAWN BLINDS. 


By EMERIC HULME-BEAMAN, 


Author of “ The Faith that Kills,” “ The Experiment of Dr. Nevill,” etc., etc. 


2 was by the purest accident in the 

world that I happened to be with 
Archibald P. Batts when Mr. John Powell 
called upon him. I had met Batts that 
morning in Oxford Street, and he had 
invited me to return with him to his hotel 
to lunch. I accepted the invitation, and 
after lunch we had repaired to his private 
sitting-room, and were-in the midst of 
our wine and cigars when the waiter 
entered with a card. The card bore on 
it the name— 


JoHN CREMORNE POWELL, 


and in the corner of it was printed the 
address of a fashionable West-End club, 
of which I knew Batts to be himself a 
member. 

“‘ This is a gentleman with whom I have 
but the most superficial acquaintance,” 
observed Batts, tossing the card over to 
me. ‘I do not know to what happy 
circumstance I am indebted for the favour 
of avisit from him. But we shall soon 
learn. Ask Mr. Powell up,” he added to 
the waiter. A minute or two later the 
gentleman was ushered into the room. He 
glanced a little uneasily from Batts to me, 
and appeared co hesitate on perceiving 
that the former was not alone—indeed, 
seemed half inclined to withdraw, but 
Batts rose and courteously motioned him 
to a chair. 

“Pray sit down,” said he. 
Mr. Bertram.” 

Mr. Powell was a lanky, ill-favoured 
young man of about thirty, dressed with a 
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conspicuous regard to fashion, and wear- 
ing an orchid in his button-hole. There 
was a self-conscious assumption of savoir 
faire in his manner which, combined with 
a subtle suggestion of self-assertiveness, 
led me to form the suspicion that he was 
not quite sure of his position as a gentle- 
man. The ill-bred man will always betray 
himself by an over-accentuation of his 
claims to be considered well bred. I 
returned his bow, and he sat down. 

“To tell you the truth,” he began, 
addressing himself to Batts with a care-— 
less smile, ‘“‘I wished to see you on a 
rather private matter—a matter of some 
delicacy. I perceive you are engaged. 
Perhaps, therefore, I had better postpone 
my visit to another occasion, when I may 
be fortunate enough to find you alone.” 

“* My dear Mr. Powell,” said Batts, “I 
cannot promise you that you will ever 
find me alone. I am a man of the most 
uncertain movements, and never make 
appointments. I may add that if the 
matter to which you refer is one that you 
need not be ashamed of discussing before 
a gentleman of the strictest integrity, and 
accustomed to treat confidences with 
respect, Mr. Bertram is an old friend of 
mine and shares most of my private 
secrets. Therefore, you can speak quite 
freely before him. If, however, you 
prefer not to open the subject, the 
alternative is your own. May I offer 
you a cigar?” 

** Well,” remarked Mr. Powell, taking 
the proffered cigar and lighting it 
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deliberately, “‘the fact is, the matter is 
purely personal. I have had the pleasure of 
being acquainted with you for some time 
past.” 

Batts bowed. 

“‘ But,” continued Mr. Powell, “‘a man 
is always restrained by a feeling of 
delicacy from exposing his misfortunes 
before even a friend. The more so, you 
will understand, before a stranger!” He 
looked towards me as he spoke. 

‘Pray please yourself in the matter,” 
said Batts coldly. 

“Your assurance that I may speak 
freely before Mr. Bertram relieves me of 
whatever diffidence I might otherwise be 
supposed to experience,” returned Mr. 
Powell, crossing one leg over the other. 
“I will, therefore, come straight to the 
point.” 

The diffidence which he deprecated 
appeared to me to be remarkably absent 
from his demeanour, as he proceeded— 

“The point, Mr. Batts, is money.” 

Batts stared straight in front of him. 

“You will pardon me,” resumed our 
visitor, “‘ for stating bluntly in so many 
words that I find myself in a sudden grave 
predicament : that, in fact, I want money.” 

“Ah!” said Batts, his lips tightening. 
“‘You want money. And——?” 

The interrogative pause would have 
disconcerted most people; but not Mr. 
Powell. 

“* Quite so,” said that gentleman coolly. 
“‘T thought—I hoped—that in appealing 
to a friend E 

“An acquaintance,” 
with some asperity. 

“An acquaintance, then — that in 
appealing to an acquaintance of well- 
known liberality, such an appeal might 
meet with a generous response !” 

“Tam not aware,” said Batts, smiling, 
‘that I have done anything to deserve the 
reputation you are kind enough to credit 
me with. I do not know whether that 
reputation includes the assumption that I 
am amoney-lender. If so, I beg of you 
to allow me to undeceive you, Mr. Powell.” 

“Pray do not misinterpret me so 
harshly!” broke in Mr. Powell with 
sudden anxiety. “We are club friends. 


corrected Batts, 
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Surely one man can do another a good 
turn without saying hard things to him!” 

“Surely,” said Batts, “if the reason is 
sufficient. How much money do you want, 
Mr. Powell ?” 

** Eleven hundred and fifty pounds.” 

*‘ And you wish me to lend it you ?” 

“‘T can offer you security!” 

“Pish! Must I again tell you that I 
am not a money-lender? The sum is not 
large, but you will comprehend that if a 
hundred of my acquaintances, each with 
equal — that is to say, no claims upon me, 
were to expect me to disburse a thousand 
pounds to them, the sum in the aggregate 
would become considerable ! ” 

“I see,” said Mr. Powell ruefully. 
“You imply that the request is an 
impertinence. Certainly I have no claim 
upon you.” 

“None,” agreed Batts. ‘‘ But you say 
you can give security. Why, then, do you 
not apply to your solicitor ?” 

“I have my reasons,” replied the other. 
“The security is house property. There 
are circumstances which cause me to 
hesitate in mortgaging it. If necessary, 
and to a private acquaintance, I would do 
so. But I should prefer that the matter 
should be a private transaction—a strictly 
private transaction.” 

‘Meanwhile, it is imperative that you 
should have this sum of money ?” 

*Atonce! I will not attempt to dis- 
guise from you the truth. It is a debt of 
honour.” 

“Ah, cards again!” said Batts, with a 
shrug. 

“Yes, cards again. I have been most 
unlucky. If the money isn’t paid in two 
days I shall be posted. You know what 
that means to a society man!” 

“IT sympathise with you. But why do 
you come to me ?” 

** Because,” exclaimed Mr. Powell im- 
petuously, “‘you are the only man in 
London to whom a thousand pounds is of 
no more consequence than a thousand 
pence, Sir, and because I believe you 
are a good fellow at heart, and would help 
a man if you could.” 

“You quite overrate both my resources 
and my virtues,” smiled Batts. ‘ That 
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cigar does not burn well—try another. 
Now, this house property of yours, where 
is it situated ?” 

“Do you desire a moftgage?” asked 
Mr. Powell uneasily. 

“‘ Pray answer my question first.” 

‘Well, I have a house and grounds in 
Chelsea—a detached house.” 

“ That is all ?” 

“ All that I can offer,” said the other. 
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I shall not dispose of the property to 
another during the two years of my 
tenant’s lease. He is a curious fellow. 
You may have heard of him— Major 
Norton.” 

Batts started involuntarily from his chair; 
then he sank back with a smile. 

“A. twinge of gout!” he remarked. 
“Major Norton? Yes, I have heard the 
name. And he is your tenant?” 


“ You will pardon me for stating bluntly in so many words that J find myself 
in a sudden grave predicament.” 


“And the value of this house and 
grounds ?” 

“Three thousand pounds odd.” 

“Yet you shrink from mortgaging it. 
Why ?” 

‘“‘T will, if you desire, mortgage it to 
you.” 

“But you would prefer not to do so. 
Why ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Batts, to be quite candid, I 
don’t want to mortgage it if I can help. 
The house is let on a lease—on somewhat 
singular conditions. One of them is that 


“He is. He pays a high rent, and— 
doesn’t live in the house.” 

“He lives in Bayswater,” said Batts 
sharply. ‘‘ Who lives in this house ?” 

“* Upon my word, I don’t know. I don’t 
believe anybody does. It is the Major’s 
caprice that it should, at any rate, appear 
unoccupied.” . 

Batts rang the bell. 

**Send for my brougham at once,” he 
said to the waiter who answered the 
summons. Then he turned to Mr. Powell 
again. 
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“Tf you will oblige me by driving to 
this house of yours with me and my 
friend Mr. Bertram—I merely wish to 
see it out of curiosity—you will be doing 
me a favour, Mr. Powell. I always con- 
trive, if possible, to repay one favour with 
another. When you have shown me this 
house we will, therefore, return to my 
hotel, and I will write you out a cheque 
for eleven hundred and fifty pounds. You 
can pay it back to me at your convenience.” 

I don’t know whether Mr. Powell or 
myself was the more astonished at this 
extraordinary suggestion of Batts. I think 
neither of us could assign a reason for it : 
certainly Z could not—and, judging from 
the expression of blank amazement on 
Mr. Powell’s face, nor could he. He 
was, however, a person far too sensible 
of the importance of his own interests to 
jeopardise them by even a show of either 
suspicion or reluctance in the present 
ins‘ance. He concealed instantaneously 
all traces both of surprise and satisfaction 
at Batts’s proposal, and consented to it 
with an easy acquiescence. In less than 
half an hour we were all three seated 
in Batts’s brougham, which was driven 
rapidly off in the direction indicated by 
Mr. Powell. 

“Does it not occur to you,” asked 
Batts presently, ‘“‘as being a little odd 
that a tenant should offer a high rent 
for a house which he does not occupy, 
Mr. Powell ?” 

““I do not trouble myself with other 
people’s motives,” replied Powell, twirling 
his moustache. 


“An excellent rule, Sir! 


But you 
referred just now toa remarkable condition 
laid down by your tenant, Major Norton— 
namely, that you, his landlord, should not, 
during his lease of it, transfer the property 


to other hands. I wonder why he should 
make such a condition !” 

“I can’t say. Possibly because a new 
landlord might have other views for the 
disposition of the house.” 

“‘In fact, might exercise an impertinent 
curiosity in his tenant’s method of fulfilling 
his lease !” 

** Possibly,” 
calmly. 


repeated Mr. Powell 
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Batts relapsed into silence, and scarce 
another word was exchanged till the 
brougham turned sharply round into a 
quiet side-street between the King’s Road 
and the river. 

“We are almost there,” said Mr. Powell, 
glancing out of the window. 

“Then let us stop the carriage and get 
out,” remarked Batts. ‘I should prefer 
to regard this house of yours on foot, and 
at my leisure.” 

“My dear Sir, you seem to take an 
extraordinary interest in it!” laughed 
Powell, as the next instant we all three 
descended from the brougham, and Batts 
bade the coachman await our return at the 
corner of the street. 

“Why,” replied Batts, “‘ perhaps I do. 
My interest is very easily excited, you will 
perceive! So—and that is the house ?” 

He looked up at a large building, 
standing quite by itself and at some 
distance from its neighbours, at the end of 
a very deserted thoroughfare. Its frontage 
was towards the street, while, behind, we 
could see a garden of trees, round which 
a high wall ran. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Powell, ‘‘that is the 
house. Seems to be unoccupied, doesn’t 
it?” 

We had arrived opposite the building, 
and stood on the pavement gazing up at it. 

“It has that appearance,” agreed Batts ; 
then he whistled softly. 

Indeed, the house presented an aspect 
of absolute desertion. The face of it was 
of an oblong shape, large square windows 
were set in each storey, and in all of these 
windows. the blinds were drawn, while 
over the entire edifice there hovered a 
spirit of brooding desolation. Before 
returning to the brougham, Batts walked 
round to the back of the house, accom- 
panied by Mr. Powell and myself. Here 
we found ourselves confronted by the high 
wall already referred to; and between the 
wall and the house there appeared to be a 
small but thick plantation of trees, which 
added at once to the privacy and the 
general gloom of the building. There 
was a heavy iron-studded door let into the 
wall, which gave access to the back of 
the premises. We tried this door, and 
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discovered that it was securely fastened ; 
everything, in fact, pointed to the con- 
clusion that the house was untenanted. 
Batts turned away without a word, and a 
few minutes later we had re-entered the 
brougham and were driving back to the 
hotel. To write a cheque for eleven 
hundred and fifty pounds, payable to 
Mr. Powell, and to dismiss that gentle- 
man with a laconic but courteous sentence 
of farewell were matters that occupied 
Batts scarcely five minutes. As soon as 
Mr. Powell had taken his departure Batts 
looked at me with a queer smile. 

‘There are some curious fellows in this 
London society of ours, Bertram,” he 
remarked. ‘‘ That man, for instance, 
possesses the en/rée to many very good 
houses in town, though you would hardly 
believe it. He has, I should say, as little 
. principle as breeding.” 

“And I am disposed to agree with 
you,” I replied. ‘‘ Your reception of his 
insufferably cool request I confess sur- 
prised me.” 

‘“Ah, my good Bertram, you are easily 
surprised,” laughed Batts. ‘‘ For example, 
you were doubtless surprised at my 
anxiety to inspect this precious house of 
his in the wilds of Chelsea ?” 

‘I admit it.” 

** And you will be surprised if I ask you 
to return with me there in half an hour ? 
It is now barely five o’clock.” 

“Why, what on earth do you want to 
return there for?” I ejaculated. 

*“* Ah, I see you are surprised,” remarked 
Batts suavely. ‘‘ But, my dear Bertram, 
we have still two hours to get through 
before dinner (which, by-the-bye, I will beg 
of you to share with me here); and how 
better can we employ them than by taking 
a gentle drive ? And what more interest- 
ing direction could we select for such a 
drive than the delightful neighbourhood 
of Cheyne Walk ?” 

I shook my head with a smile. ‘ Your 
enigmas are beyond me,” I observed. 

Batts smiled too. 

“Let me recommend a_ whisky-and- 
soda,” he said; “after which_we can 
discuss the enigma at our ease—in the 
brougham.” 
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I knew that this flippancy of manner 
served but to conceal, as usual, some more 
serious purpose beneath it; and so, still 
speculating not a little as to the mysterious 
object of Batts’s present excursion, I con- 
sented, without further argument or protest, 
to accompany him upon it. 

When we were seated again together in 
his carriage, he said, ‘‘ Did I ever mention 
Lascelles to you ?” 

** Lascelles!” said I, “‘ Lascelles! The 
name carries a not unfamiliar sound. Yes, 
I fancy at some time or another I must 
have heard you mention it, though I cannot 
clearly remember when or in what con 
nection.” 

‘*Doubtless not. He is dead now. 
Died, in fact, a year ago—in America. He 
and I were at one time close friends. He 
died worth a considerable amount of 
money.” 

“Indeed,” said I, wondering what 
possible bearing the death of one of 
Batts’s numerous wealthy acquaintances 
might be supposed to have upon the matter 
in hand. 

‘* All this money,” pursued Batts, ‘‘ was 
left by Lascelles to his only daughter, 
Eleanor Lascelles, at that time a girl at an- 
English boarding-school.” 

“Indeed,” I repeated, endeavouring to 
assume a proper appearance of interest in 
these communications. 

“Lascelles, by his will, appointed his 
cousin and next-of-kin the sole guardian 
and trustee of his orphan daughter.” 

“* Really ?” 

“T perceive you follow me,” 
Batts drily. 
Norton ?” 

‘*No,” I replied. 


said 
“* Have you ever met Major 


“What has Major 

Norton to do with it?” 
“Why, he is the tenant of our friend 

Powell’s house ; but you say you haven’t 


met him—I Aazve. He is not a man to 
inspire confidence, my dear Bertram.” 

‘*Excuse me—but I am getting a trifle 
mixed. First you allude to Lascelles, 
then to Norton, and in the next breath 
connect the two by explaining that the 
latter is the tenant of Mr. Powell’s house. 
What on earth am I to make of all this 
confusion of ideas ?” 
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**Out of chaos I will evolve order!” 
smiled Batts. ‘‘ Major Norton is Lascelles’ 
cousin, and the guardian and trustee of 
his daughter Eleanor. Voila tout !” 

Oh,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ now I begin to 
see some glimmer of connection between 
cause and effect. The cause of our 
expedition is indirectly, then, Major 
Norton ?” 

‘*Your discrimination is most credit- 
able,” remarked Batts. ‘‘ That, roughly, 
may be taken as 
the cause. The 
effect 

“Yes, the effect ?” 

‘“‘Remains to be 
seen!” said Batts, 
smiling. ‘I told 
the coachman to 
stop at the corner 
of the street, and 
here we are.” 

The brougham 
drew up as he spoke, 
and once more we 
alighted. 


“What do you 
propose to do now?” 
I asked. 


“Ring at the 
front - door bell of 
the house with the 
drawn blinds,” 
replied he. 

“But, my dear fellow, what’s the use 
of that?” I expostulated. ‘‘The house, 
as you perceive, is unoccupied. You 
might ring till doomsday and get no 
answer.” 

“That is quite likely,” returned Batts 
coolly, while he ascended the steps lead- 
ing to the front door. ‘Still there is no 
harm in ringing, my good Bertram,” and 
he pulled the bell violently. We heard 
the echoes of it reverberating in some 
distant portion of the house; soon they 
died away again, and were presently 
succeeded by a silence that only served to 
confirm my conviction that the house was 
quite empty. Batts stood tapping his heels 
with his cane fora minute ortwoonthesteps, 
before turning away. Then we proceeded 
slowly back towards the carriage together. 


, 


** Let me recommend a whisky-and-soda, after 


which we can discuss the enigma at our ease.”’ 
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“You are satisfied now,” I asked, 
“‘ that——” 

“‘ Perfectly satisfied,” he said. 

“The house is unoccupied ?” 

‘*On the contrary, that it is occupied.” 

“What!” I exclaimed, staring at him. 

“I do not entertain the slightest doubt 
that it is occupied,” he repeated, getting 
into the brougham. 

“‘In the name of Fortune, by whom ? 
Rats and mice ?” 

“Oh, dear no? 
Men and women. 
One woman at least. 
A girl, probably. 
Possibly Eleanor 
Lascelles.” 

Having fired off 
this disjointed 
succession of sen- 
tences, he leaned 
back and gazed at 
me with a_ placid 
smile. 

“Your con- 
clusions outstrip my 
power of inference,” 
I replied. ‘I sup- 
pose you are guided 
by rational data in 
arriving at 
them ?” 

“Certainly, my 
good Bertram! But 
still, they are only conclusions resting on 
deduction, and have got to be verified, 
remember. First, there is the aggressive 
appearance of desertion about the house. 
Suspicious circumstance number one. 
Secondly, the strange conditions upon 
which the lease appears to be held. 
Suspicion two. Thirdly, the coincidence 
of Major Norton’s niece having dis- 
appeared simultaneously with the letting 
of Mr. Fowell’s house zi 

“Ah! I knew nothing of that!” I 
exclaimed. 

“Suspicion number three. Oh, yes, she 
has disappeared. I do not say that that 
alone is matter for suspicion—but taken 
in conjunction with the circumstance of 
this house, it seems to me to become 
so. I called on Major Norton, you must 














know, shortly after my return from New 
York a month or two ago. Out of respect 
to the memory of my friend Lascelles, I 
felt that the least I could do would be 
to inquire after the welfare of his orphan 
girl. So I called on Norton, explained 
briefly my connection with Lascelles, 
and, in fine, requested his permission to 
see Miss Eleanor. He replied with a con- 
siderable affectation of sincere regret that 
he could not gratify my wish, since Miss 
Lascelles was at that moment travelling 
abroad for her health. He had been 
obliged, he said, after withdrawing her 
from school, to consult an eminent medical 
authority with regard to her health, and 
that it was by the advice of this physician 
that he had decided to send the poor 
child on a long voyage, in the hope that 
her constitution might benefit by this 
change of scene and climate. He added 
that Miss Lascelles was travelling under 
the care of a thoroughly amiable, trust- 
worthy, and experienced lady, from whom 
she would receive every kindness and 
attention. I asked the nature of her ail- 
ment, and was told that it threatened to 
develop into consumption. ‘I fear,’ said 
the Major, ‘that my ward will have, there- 
fore, to reside almost permanently abroad— 
in the South of France, probably : at any 
rate, until a radical cure has been effected.’ 
The intelligence surprised me, for from 
my knowledge of Lascelles, who had been 
a man of strong physique and robust con- 
stitution, consumptive tendencies in any 
child of his were the last thing I should 
have expected to find. I have met Major 
Norton once or twice since my first visit 
to him, and on each occasion I have been 
impressed with a sense of aversion to the 
man. He is, as I have said before, my 
dear Bertram, not a person to inspire 
confidence.” 

“In other words, you suspect him of 
foul play ?” I said. 

*“‘] think I shall be more satisfied when 
I have proved to myself that any such 
Suspicion is groundless,” answered Batts. 
“And to set all doubts at rest once and 
for all, it is my intention, Bertram, to effect 
an entrance into that empty house to- 
night.” 
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“To-night ?” 
“ Yes. ‘If ’twere done *; you know 
the rest. I see no reason for delay. 


To-night, then, we will explore the pene- 
tralia of this mysterious mansion. I say 
‘we,’ for I assume you will accompany 
me.” 

““Why, my dear fellow, if you are bent 
upon going, of course I will accompany 
you.” 

“I am bent upon going. By-the-bye, 
can you box ?” 

“Box? Oh, yes, I can box. I won 
the Public Schools Championship in my 
year.” 


“Good! And wrestle?” 
*“‘ After a fashion. I can hold my own.” 
“Capital! I merely ask because one 


never knows on an occasion of this sort 
what precise kind of opposition to expect ; 
and sometimes a free use of one’s fist is 
found to be essential, equally for pro- 
tective as offensive purposes. For instance, 
the empty house - 

** May be garrisoned by prize-fighters,” 
I langhed. 

“Hardly that; but, at least, men of 
determined obstinacy, and not amenable 
to the smooth persuasiveness of the tongue. - 
It is as well to be prepared.” 

““There is one point that puzzles me,” 
I broke in. ‘‘ Why should Major Norton 
(granting that he Aas utilised this house 
for purposes of detention) desire to invest 
it with the semblance of non-occupancy ?” 

““My good Bertram, the reason is 
obvious!” returned Batts. ‘‘If the house 
were known to be inhabited, there would 
not inconceivably be some slight curiosity 
among the neighbours as to its occupant ; 
and should any suggestion of mystery arise 
in connection with this occupant, it would 
be not unnatural to suppose that some 
inquiry might be set on foot. To avoid 
such an unpleasant contingency, Major 
Norton has, it would appear, hit upon the 
happy expedient of leasing an apparently 
uninhabited house !” 

“Ah, true; that sounds a reasonable 
explanation, Batts!” I agreed. ‘“‘ And 
your scheme is——” 

“To get into the house, find out if 
Miss Lascelles is there, and, if so, to take 
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steps to ensure her immediate and future 
safety,” said Batts slowly and deliberately. 

“‘ By Jove, and we’ll do it!” I cried, a 
wild and schoolboyish sense of exhilar- 
ation at the prospect of the approaching 
adventure and its romantic issues filling 
my breast. 

“Yes,” said Batts, puffing calmly at 
his cigar, “‘ we’ll do it!” 

* * * # 

The weather favoured us; the night fell 
still and dark; from behind black banks 
of cloud the moon gleamed fitfully from 
time to time ; a warm soft breeze from the 
south fanned our faces; now and then a 
drop of rain plashed sullenly on the pave- 
ment, and the air was full of the sug- 
gestion of impending thunder. It was ten 
o’clock when Batts and I found ourselves 
once more gazing up at the gloomy face of 
the building we had come to invade. There 
was about it no sign of stir or life. It rose 
out of the shadows of the night, itself a 
sombre and menacing shadow, seeming 
but a degree more solid than the darkness 
which environed it. The street was 
deserted. From the distance came the 
confused hum of the sound of the noises 
of the city; but close at hand the silence 
was broken only by the barking of a dog in 
some neighbouring alley or the occasional 
rumble of a tradesman’s cart in the main 
street beyond. I was so filled with a sense 
of the isolation of the spot that I caught 
myself doubting, after all, whether our 
imaginations had not got the better of our 
commonsense in allowing us to be per- 
suaded into the idea that this house could 
be inhabited when everything about it 
pointed so emphatically to the opposite 
conclusion. Batts, however, did not appear 
to be affected by any similar diffidence as 
to the correctness of his original premise. 

** Let us get round to the back,” he 
said, after a few moments’ silent survey of 
the building. 

Slowly and cautiously we picked our way 
through the gloom till presently eight feet 
of wall grew out of the darkness before us, 
and again we halted. 

“‘ Now,” said Batts, “I daresay, Bertram, 
this will not be the first time that you 
have performed an acrobatic feat of this 
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description. The thing is quite easy ; but 
you are the stronger man, so up you 
go first!” 

He then proceeded to place himself 
against the wall with bent back; I clam- 
bered on to his shoulders, and a moment 
later was astride the summit of the wall ; 
then, leaning over, I grasped Batts firmly 
under the arms and hauled him up beside 
me. To drop down gently on the other 
side was the work of a moment. We 
alighted on soft turf. At that same instant 
the moon broke suddenly out from the 
clouds and revealed to us a gravelled 
pathway flanked by high trees and lead- 
ing through tangled shrubs to the back 
entrance of the house. Along this path 
we advanced with careful steps, and I 
began for the first time to realise some of 
the sensations that might be supposéd to 
inspire the housebreaker—without, it may 
be, the added charm of a guilty con- 
science. Our stealthy progress was 
checked by the sudden appearance of a 
light at one of the windows. Batts 
touched my arm, and though I could not 
see his face, I knew perfectly well that he 
was smiling. 

“So, my good Bertram,” he whispered, 
** how about the emply house now ?” 

“Well,” I replied, “how are we to 
get in?” 

“Through that window,” he answered. 

“Tt will be shut.” 

“We will open it.” 

We had continued our way gradually as 
we spoke, and now had reached a large 
window, not three feet from the ground, 
which appeared to belong to the dining- 
room, and looked out upon the garden. 
Softly Batts tried the sash: it was fastened. 
He next drew from his pocket a small 
diamond, and with this he slowly cut 
the pane of glass from its frame, after fix- 
ing to the surface of it a piece of putty. 
Placing his finger on the putty, he was 
enabled to prevent the pane from falling 
inwards, and a minute later had extracted 
the glass from its socket. It was now the 
simplest thing in the world to unfasten the 
catch inside and gently push the window 
open ; and, marvelling not a little at the 
ease with which these things can be 











accomplished, even by amateurs, I found 
myself the next moment standing with 
Batts inside the room. Batts calmly pro- 
ceeded to strike a light. 

‘*We are in the house,” he observed, 
“at last; there is, therefore, no further 
need of concealment. I propose, indeed, 
to make the acquaintance, as soon as 
possible, of its worthy occupants—not to 
avoid them. Ah, there 
is gas turned on, I 
see.” 

I stood by with my 
hands in my pockets 
whilst Batts lit a large 
gas - jet attached to 
one of the side walls. 
Hardly had he done 
so, when the door 
suddenly opened, 
and a man’s figure 
appeared on the 
threshold. 

“Good evening,” 
said Batts amiably. 

The man looked 
from one to the other 
of us without speaking. 
He was a burly fellow, 
of a cast of counten- 
ance usually described 
as “ bulldog,” and was 
dressed like a superior 
servant. 

“We rang,” ex- 
plained Batts, ‘‘ at the 
front - door bell, but 
could not make any- 
body hear, so we were 
constrained to effect 
this somewhat un- 
ceremonious entrance. 
I am sure you will 
pardon it. Pray how is Miss Lascelles ?” 

For reply, the man, without a moment's 
warning, hurled himself upon Batts with 
the blind ferocity of a wild beast. Batts 
dodged quickly aside, slipped, and 
stumbled to the floor. I sprang forward 


Yerensow / 


“ If you move, my friend, you are next door to a dead man.” 


at the same instant and dealt the fellow 
a heavy blow between the eyes; he fell 
back dazed, and before he could recover 
himself to renew the attack, Batts had 
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picked himself up from the floor, and 
coolly drawing a revolver from his pocket, 
presented it full at the man’s breast. 

“‘T always think,” he remarked, “ that 
an acquaintance inaugurated in this way 
bids fair to strengthen into a real friend- 
ship—for it is based, you see, on a kind 
of mutual respect and.esteem. If you 
move, my friend, you are next door to a 








dead man. So keep perfectly still, please, 
while we talk. To begin with, who 
are you?” 


“Who am I?” roared the man, purple 
with rage, yet, with Batts’s deadly barrel 
gleaming full upon him, not daring to 
stir, “‘who am /, curse you! Who the 
devil are vou, I should like to know, that 
dares to come breaking into my house 
like this in the middle of the night ?” 
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“T have not the slightest objection to 
telling you who I am,” replied Batts 
pleasantly. ‘“ My name is Archibald P. 
Batts. 
No? Iam sorry. It only illustrates the 
miserable limitations of fame! This 
gentleman is my friend, Mr. Bertram. 
Now, who are you?” 

“What right have you to ask? Put 
down that revolver. By G——, you’ll 
repent this! It’s a hard-labour job, 
remember!” 

“You seem to know all about it. And 
I may as well tell you, my man,” pro- 
ceeded Batts, with a sudden change of 
manner, “‘ that it is like to prove what you 
so eloquently term a very ‘hard labour 
job’ for you and your confederates, unless 
you throw up the sponge at once and show 
your hand without compelling us to force 
<4)” 

““Are you a detective?” asked the 
fellow, still defiantly, yet with a distinct 
modification of his previous threatening 
tone. 

“No,” said Batts; ‘‘ but I am the next 
best thing. I am a millionaire; and I 
can pay handsomely for my information. 
Listen,” he added, stepping close to the 
man and gazing at him with astern signifi- 
cance ; “I can pay a higher price—do you 
understand ?— a higher price than your 
employer, Major Norton, can!” 

The feliow shrank back as if he had 
been struck. He positively cowered before 
Batts. His entire demeanour underwent 
a complete alteration; where there had 
previously been the hired bully, we saw 
now only a cringing and cowed rascal. 

_ * Major Norton ?” he repeated ; ‘“ what 
do you know about Major Norton ?” 

“I know all about Major Norton—and 
Miss Lascelles!” said Batts, trusting, as 
he was so fond of doing, to the chance 
accuracy of a shot in the dark. In this 
case—as in previous ones—luck favoured 
him, and it was evident from the burly 
man’s trepidation that the shot had gone 
straight home to the bull’s-eye. Batts 
noted and instantly followed up his 
advantage. ‘‘So,” he continued, ‘‘ you had 
better make a clean breast of it, my good 
fellow, and save your own skin. Miss 


No doubt it is familiar to you? - 
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Lascelles is a prisoner in this house. That, 
of course, we all know. And you, appar- 
ently, are her jailer.” 

He paused and looked contemptuously 
at his victim, while his finger still toyed 
with the revolver. 

““How did you find out ?” gasped the 
fellow, edging further away. 

“Sit down there,” said Batts, pointing 
toachair. ‘‘Thank you. Now be good 
enough not to move. I don’t want to 
shoot you if I can help it, but 7 am master 
of this situation, and the sooner you 
realise that the better. First, you have 
got to answer my questions, and I should 
advise you for your own sake to speak the 
truth.” 

‘Oh, I’ll answer,” said the man sul- 
lenly; ‘‘only I should be more comfortable 
if you would put down that pistol of 
yours.” 

““No doubt. Well, to satisfy you, I will 
put it down—on the table close to my 
hand. To begin, then, how many people 
are in this house beside yourself ? ” 

‘Only myself and a woman attendant.” 

“Only yourself and a woman attendant. 
Good. You are both in the pay of Major 
Norton ?” 

““What’s the use of denying it?” 
growled the fellow. 

“None whatever. How long has Miss 
Lascelles been kept detained here ?” 

“A month.” 

“‘ What are your instructions ?” 

“To prevent her from leaving the house 
and to let nobody see her, or know that 
she—or anyone else—is living here.” 

“I see. And what is the object of this 
illegal detention ?” 

“TI don’t know. It’s none of my 
business. I carry out my orders.” 

“You have no suspicion ?” 

“T see no reasons to answer your 
questions,” muttered the man. 

Batts took up his revolver playfully. 

‘**“No? That is unfortunate, for it may 
compel me to resort to force——” 

“ All right—all right,” broke in the 
other hurriedly, “just put it down. I'll 
answer!” 

“Thank you. Has Miss Lascelles been 
treated properly during this time ?” 
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“Oh, yes. She has all she wants, and 
we are quite civil and respectful to the 
young lady: those are our orders.” 

“Fortunate for you. She has had no 
visitors ?” 

The man hesitated a moment—Batts 
examined the butt of his revolver and 
hummed gently. 

“Yes,” replied the fellow promptly, 
“one.” 

“A gentleman ?” 

“A doctor.” 

‘“‘Ah! Does he come often ?” 

“ He’s been once. He’s coming again 
to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ?” exclaimed Batts. 
Miss Lascelles ill ?” 

“I know nothing about it,” was the 
dogged answer. 

“Now,” said Batts slowly, “I will offer 
you, my friend, two alternatives. You 
will either obey me implicitly—implicitly, 
mind !—and do everything I bid you, or 
else you will stand trial for the illegal 
detention of a free subject, and enjoy a 
term of penal servitude for a good slice of 
Which is it 


“e Is 


the rest of your natural life. 
to be ?” 


“If I consent, will you swear to protect 
me from consequences ?” demanded the 
man. 

“Yes,” said Batts deliberately ; ‘1 shall 
treat you as a sort of private ‘ Queen’s 
evidence,’ and guarantee you absolute 
immunity from the consequences of your 
act. Also,” he added, “if you serve me 
well in the matter I will pay you.” 

The fellow’s eyes glistened. 

“I’m your man!” he exclaimed, with 
convincing brevity. 

“You are wise!” said Batts meaningly. 
“Now this gentleman and myself will 
sleep in this house to-night—an armchair 
and a sofa will do—and you will oblige us 
with your company in the same room. 
To-morrow morning we will breakfast 
with Miss Lascelles. Do I make myself 
clear ?” 

The man grunted. 

‘* By-the-bye, what is your name ?” 

“Smith,” came the prompt response. 

“That is not your real name, but it will 
do as well as another,” returned Batts 
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coolly. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Smith, first to business. 
What does Major Norton pay you for 
your services ?” 

‘* Fifty pounds a month.” 

“I will pay you two hundred pounds 
down and cry quits. It is more than you 
deserve. Two hundred pounds and a free 
pardon !” smiled Batts. 

“Done, Sir!” said Smith. 

“‘And the ‘woman attendant’ must be 
your concern. Give her to understand 
that she is in my power, and must obey 
me through you. Do you comprehend ?” 

**T’ll do it!” 

‘** Miss Lascelles, I presume, has retired 
for the night ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

‘Then there is no more to be said at 
present. Pray make yourself comfortable 
in that chair. Mr. Bertram and I will 
pass the night in this room with you.” 

Perceiving the uselessness of further 
argument or resistance, Mr. Smith 
acquiesced with as good a semblance of 
amiability as he could muster, and half an 
hour later was snoring placidly on the 
floor. Batts turned to me with a smile. 

‘“‘We have arrived none too soon, 
Bertram,” “he remarked. ‘ There is 
devilry afoot, but, whatever it is, we shall 
defeat it! Can you sleep on the sofa ?” 

“With an effort!” I laughed. 

Batts threw himself into an easy-chair— 
for the room was furnished with some 
regard to comfort—and lit a cigar. I 
dozed fitfully through the night. But for 
his part, I believed Batts never closed his 
eyes. I woke as the first faint streaks of 
the dawn crept through the open window, 
and beheld him still calmly smoking in 
his armchair, with the recumbent form of 
Mr. Smith curled up on the floor at his 
feet, and the loaded revolver on the table 
beside him. Then I fell asleep again, and 
was roused by a touch on my shoulder. 
The room was flooded with sunlight. 

‘You slept capitally through the storm!” 
laughed Batts. 

“The storm ?” I ejaculated. 

“Oh, there has been the deuce and all 
of a thunderstorm! I was half afraid 
the noise of the thunder might have dis- 
turbed you and our friend Smith here, but 
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I am glad to say that neither his nor your 
slumbers seem to have been in the least 
affected by it. And now it is nearly time 
to introduce ourselves to Miss Lascelles,” 
he concluded, flinging away the end of his 
cigar. ‘Mr. Smith has kindly arranged 
it.” He nodded affably to the burly 
ruffian, who stood beside him with a some- 
what sheepish and sleepy look on his bull- 
dog countenance; then at a sign from 
Batts Mr. Smith left the room. 

“Can you trust him ?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. He has a double incentive 
to be strictly honest with me—one is the 
hope of payment; the other a certainty of 
speedy vengeance if he betrays us. We 
can trust him.” 

After the lapse of a few minutes the 
fellow returned and informed us that if we 
would accompany him to another room we 
should find breakfast served, adding that 
Miss Lascelles would join us there almost 
immediately. 

We followed our conductor to a com- 
fortable and well-appointed chamber, 
where we found a table laid with a hastily 
prepared breakfast. A matronly woman 
advanced towards us with a curtsey. 

“‘Mrs. Briggs,” said Smith laconically. 

“Ah,” said Batts. “‘ You understand 
the situation, Mrs. Briggs ?” 

“I’m not sorry you’ve come, Sir, and 
that’s the truth,” answered the woman. 
**T don’t much like this employment. It’s 
not what I’ve been accustomed to. If I 
thought as any harm was to come to the 
young lady e 

Batts interrupted her with a gesture. 

“I appreciate the delicacy of your 
scruples,” he replied with gentle irony. 
“I may inform you that I have every 
suspicion that harm 7s intended to the 
young lady. That’s why we are here. 
Now, kindly request Miss Lascelles to 
honour us with her presence, and withdraw.” 

The woman retired, and presently the 
door opened and Miss Lascelles herself 
came in. She was a tali, fair girl, pale 
and exceedingly pretty, with the strain of 
a constant nervous apprehension plainly 
stamped upon her almost childish features. 
She approached us with a pretty diffidence 
and looked shyly first at Batts, then at 
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myself. Batts took a step towards her 
and held out his hand. 

“The occasion is not one upon which 
to waste time in formal apologies, Miss 
Lascelles!” he said gently. “I knew 
your father well; and permit me to add 
that through him your face seems quite 
familiar to me. I trust you will consider 
that a sufficient introduction. This is a 
friend of mine—Mr. Bertram, and we are 
both here to save you, and to rescue you 
from what appears to me to be an infamous 
conspiracy on the part of your guardian. 
If I am mistaken, you will convince me of 
my error ?” 

She took his hand and looked into his 
face with a wistful and pathetic expression 
of helplessness and trust. 

“I am frightened to death!” she said 
simply. ‘I don’t know what it all means! 
Why am I kept shut up in this terrible 
house here so long?” 

“*My dear young lady, that is precisely 
what I am here to find out!” returned 
Batts. ‘‘ At any rate, rely on it that you 
will be ‘ shut up in this terrible house’ no 
longer. Now sit down and tell me exactly 
what has happened.” 

Then Miss Lascelles told her story. It 
was short and singularly devoid of variety. 
She informed us that her guardian had 
sent her to this house a month ago; that 
he had explained to her that there were 
reasons—reasons laid down in her father’s 
will—which compelled him to keep her 
absolutely secluded from any sort of society 
whatever for a few months; that the 
seclusion would only be temporary, and 
that meanwhile she should have everything 
to alleviate her solitude and beguile her 
leisure that she should care to demand; 
but that on no account would she be per- 
mitted to leave the house and grounds or to 
see any visitors during this time, except a 
certain doctor, who should call at stated 
periods in order to satisfy him (Major 
Norton) of the state of her health. That 
was all! 

‘“‘And this doctor,” said Batts, when 
Miss Lascelles had finished, ‘‘ how often 
has he called ?” 

“ Only once,” replied she; “ but I hear 
he is coming again to-day.” 
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“That is well. Now, Miss Lascelles, 
you must rely absolutely upon the dis- 
cretion and good faith of myself and my 
friend, Mr. Bertram. You will trust us?” 

“Oh, indeed, yes! Anything to get 
away from this horribly lonely place!” 

“Very good. When this doctor calls 
we must be present at the interview 
between you. But our presence must not 
be known to or suspected by him. In 
short, you must contrive to conceal us 
in the room in which you are to see him. 
Can this be arranged ?” 

“I think so. There is a thick arras on 
the side wall there. I shall receive him in 
this room.” 

Batts glanced across. Then he walked 
to the curtain, and, drawing it aside, dis- 
closed a small alcove let into the wall, and 
sufficiently large to conceal two men. 

“That will do admirably!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ For the rest, behave during 
the interview exactly as if we were not 
there, and—trust to us. You need not be 
afraid. I have a fancy to see this doctor 


and hear what he has got to say—that is 


all. And now let us have breakfast. To tell 
you the truth, I am beginning to feel very 
hungry.” 

# * * * 

It was nearly twelve o’clock when Mr. 
Smith, in obedience to instructions from 
Batts, apprised us that ‘‘Dr. Felton” was 
at that moment letting himself in by a 
private key through the door at the back 
of the garden. Bidding Miss Lascelles 
preserve a tranquil and assured demeanour 
and to fear nothing, Batts hastily signed 
to me to follow him, and before the doctor 
had time to reach the house, the two of us 
were safely ensconced behind the arras in 
the breakfast-room. Presently the door 
opened and Miss Lascelles came in. She 
was closely followed by a gentleman whom, 
from our position, we could not see, but 
whose voice we almost immediately heard; 
and the voice was of that curious timbre 
which carries with it at once a suggestion 
of wheedling deceitfulness and domineer- 
ing arrogance in the possessor. Indeed, 
this conjunction of qualities is not as 
unusual a one as the anomaly of it would 
lead one to suppose. 
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“I am sorry,” began this person, “to 
find you looking so pale, Miss Lascelles. 
I see that I must prescribe a tonic!” 

Upon which he commenced to put a 
few conventional questions to the young 
lady, which Miss Lascelles answered in a 
slow and steady voice, assuring him at the 
same time that her indisposition, such as 
it was, arose merely from the weariness 
of her present mode of existence. The 
doctor laughed a short, harsh unsym- 
pathetic laugh. 

“Possibly, possibly!” 
“Let me feel your 
thought! I fear I must use the stetho- 
scope. One moment—thank you. Yes, 
there seems to be a little weakness. 
Quite trifling, I assure you, but still——” 
He continued in this way to fire off a 
series of disconnected remarks to Miss 
Lascelles, allowing her in the meantime 
no opportunity of replying to them. 
Suddenly he stopped. There was a slight 
stifled exclamation. Then silence. Batts 
instantly drew aside the arras and stepped 
into the middle of the room; I followed 
him. Dr. Felton turned quickly round 
from the prostrate form of Miss Lascelles, 
and confronted us with a sudden aspect of 
terror and amazement. There was a pungent 
smell in the air. 

“So, Dr. Felton,” began Batts sternly, 
“‘you employ chloroform without a 
witness ?” 

“Who are you?” gasped the doctor, 
rising from his kneeling posture beside 
the girl’s unconscious form, and gazing at 
us darkly. 

“Never mind who I am. I know who 
you are!” replied Batts. ‘‘There was a 
certain trial at the Old Bailey seven years 
since in which a doctor figured a little 
conspicuously. That doctor, owing, doubt- 
less, to ill-health, was compelled to dis- 
continue his professional duties for, I 
think, two years. His name was not 
Felton, but, my dear Sir, I never forget a 
face, and I chanced to be at the trial! Now, 
what have you done to that young 
lady ?” 

‘She is under chloroform,” answered 
Felton sullenly. ‘There is no harm in 
that, I suppose ?” 


he exclaimed. 
pulse. Ah, as I 
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“ It depends upon the object with which 
the anesthetic isadministered. Why have 
you chloroformed a defenceless girl? Are 
you not aware that such a performance 
would wear rather an awkward look in a 
court of justice ?” 

‘Dr. Felton was a _ powerful, black- 
bearded man of fifty; his face was a 
strange mixture of craft and obstinacy, 
and his eyes gleamed with a cruel expres- 
sion. Just now they fixed themselves on 
Batts with a sudden fierce intensity of 
hate. For an instant he seemed as if he 
were meditating such another onslaught 
upon his interrogator as Mr. Smith the 
previous night had perpetrated. But, 
finding himself opposed by two resolute 
and athletic men, he abandoned his 
purpose, only instantaneously to form a 
fresh one. He turned and sprang towards 
the door. Batts, however, was before him. 

“No, Dr. Felton!” he exclaimed, “‘ you 
don’t leave this room—just yet! We 
are two to one, you perceive. Do not, 
therefore, attempt resistance. There is a 


little explanation due to us, my dear Sir. 


First, however, attend to Miss Lascelles— 
she is slowly reviving, I am glad to see.” 

The same moment the young lady 
opened her eyes, sighed, and glancing 
confusedly from one to the other of us, 
murmured— 

‘““Where am I—what has happened— 
who are you ?” Then, recognising 
Batts, she smiled feebly. ‘‘I must have 
fainted!” she added. 

“My dear Miss Lascelles, a trifling 
swoon! You will be better directly. I 
will ring for Mrs. Briggs.” 

The matron answered the summons with 
a promptitude that suggested an ear at the 
keyhole. 

“‘Stay here with Miss —ascelles!” said 
Batts curtly. ‘* This gentleman and I have 
matters to discuss with Dr. Felton in the 
other room. Now, Bertram, lead the way 
to the dining-room. Dr. Felton, be good 
enough to follow Mr. Bertram—I will 
follow you. And,” he whispered sig- 
nificantly in the doctor’s ear, ‘“‘I carry a 
loaded revolver in my pocket, remember!” 

Without a word the doctor, preceded by 
myself and with Batts close at his heels, 
did as he was bidden. We entered 
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the dining-room. Batts closed the door, 
locked it, and putting the key in his 
pocket, walked to the open window, closed 
and fastened that too, then sat down. 

‘*Now, Dr. Felton,” he said, ‘I know 
something of this conspiracy already. It 
will save time and best serve your 
interests and procure your own safety if 
you will tell me at once and in so many 
words the precise part you have been paid 
to play in it. To begin with, Major 
Norton has bribed you to perform some 
devilry on that unhappy young lady.” 

‘A lie!” cried the doctor. 

“Tush!” said Batts. ‘No acting, 
please. The truth will serve you best. 
Either that or the felgn’s dock! Our 
evidence against you is strong enough 
for a conviction. ‘There are two of us to 
bear witness—apart from Miss Lascelles 
herself and the woman Briggs; and, I 
may add, the man Smith, who has 
confessed all to me.” 

The doctor fidgeted nervously in his chair. 

‘* T have done nothing criminal!” he said. 

“‘That is for the court to determine,” 
replied Batts meaningly. 

“‘For God’s sake let the matter drop, 
Sir!” cried the other. ‘There is no 
harm done.” 

“There is enough harm done to consign 
you, and a few others, to penal servitude 
if 1 choose to prosecute!” observed 
Batts. ‘‘ Should you, however, make here 
and now a clean breast of it, I will refrain 
from instituting, on behalf of Miss Lascelles, 
any proceedings against you. Take your 
choice, Dr. Felton.” 

The doctor was silent for a moment, 
and appeared to be weighing the pros and 
cons of Batts’s proposal. Then he seemed 
suddenly to make up his mind. He looked 
up with a clumsy assumption of frankness. 

“I will tell you everything,” said he, 
“if both of you gentlemen will pass your 
words of honour that you will repeat nothing 
of what I say now against me afterwards.” 

**T give you my word,” said Batts. 

“And I,” said I. 

“Well, gentlemen,” resumed Dr. Felton, 
“I am a poor man—almost a ruined man— 
and I have my wife and family to support. 
Find excuse for me in that. A proposition 
was made to me bya certain gentleman. 











“« So, Dr. Felton,” began Batts sternly, “ you employ chloroform without a witness?” 
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He wished me to perform an experiment 
for him. In return, he agreed to pay me 
five hundred pounds. The risk was 
trifling——” 

** And the experiment criminal ! ” inter- 
polated Batts. 

The doctor bowed. 

** A social outcast,” he replied, ‘‘ loses to 
an extent his appreciation of ethical con- 
siderations. No doubt it was criminal.” 

“This gentleman was Major Norton,” 
said Batts. 

Again the doctor bowed assent. 

“And the experiment — in so many 
words, please, what was the experiment ?” 

“In so many words, Sir, the experiment 
was to be the gradual inoculation of this 
young lady with consumption germs.” 

“*My God!” I exclaimed in horror. 

**Exactly what I anticipated,” said 
Batts calmly. ‘And for murdering Miss 
Lascelles you were to be paid five hundred 
pounds 7?” 

“It would not have been murder!” 
protested the doctor. 

“It would not have been anything else, 
Sir!” said Batts sternly, “‘and you know 
it: You all deserve hanging.” 

“You have passed your 
honour!” cried Dr. Felton. 

‘* Yes—you are safe—safer than such a 
cowardly villain deserves to be!” returned 
Batts. “And for the sake of Miss 
Lascelles, your scoundrelly employer will 
be safe too—if, that is to say, you assure 
me that, so far, no injury has been done 
to Miss Lascelles’ health ?” 

‘‘None none, I assure you! The first 
inoculation would have been made to-day 
The process would have occupied several 
months, it would, in fact, have been 
necessary to inject the tuberculin in such 
small periodical quantities that only its 
ultimate accumulation in the patient’s 
system would have the effect of convert- 
ing her into a confirmed consumptive 
After that s 

“ After that, Dr. Felton ?” 

“Miss Lascelles would have died, in the 
natural course of the disease, of rapid con. 
sumption,” explained the doctor calmly 

*‘Ah,” said Batts. ‘‘A pretty idea, 
truly. Well, Dr. Felton, you may con- 
sider your commission at an end. I 


word of 
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myself will make it my business to inform 
Major Norton of its successful termin- 
ation. Go home and thank God that you 
have been saved from committing a crime 
the cold-blooded inhumanity of which 
could find no parallel even in the records 
of the Old Bailey!” 

With that he unlocked the door, and, 
throwing it open, indicated that the doctor 
was at liberty to leave the room. Dr. 
Felton rose. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I thank you 
for your forbearance—and trust to your 
honour!” 

‘A gentleman’s word,” said Batts, 
“can always be trusted, Sir—even when 
it is pledged to a scoundrel! Good- day.” 

Withott another word, Dr. Felton slunk 
from our presence and disappeared. 

# * * % 

Two days later the House with the 
Drawn Blinds was unoccupied indeed. 
Miss Lascelles had been placed under 
the care of a lady of high social position, 
and Major Norton had deemed it prudent 
to surrender unconditionally to the ulti- 
matum of Archibald Batts. This was, 


‘ that the Major should resign absolutely 


his right of guardianship over his ward 
in favour of Batts himself, who would 
share with him the trusteeship of Miss 
Lascelles’ property till that young lady 
should come of age The second altern- 
ative proposed by Batts was a simple one. 

“If you refuse to act upon my pro- 
posal,” wrote Batts, “‘it is my intention 
to communicate at once with the Lord 
Chancellor on behalf of Miss Lascelles. 
The whole facts of the case will be*laid 
before him, nor shall I hesitate to affirm 
my conviction that you have deliberately 
conspired to procure your ward’s death in 
order that her money should ultimately 
revert to yourself as being her next of 
kin. I need not point out to a man of 
your intelligence and discernment that the 
charge of conspiracy to murder (supported, 
as it will be, by invincible proofs) is one 
that would not improbably be attended 
with unpleasant consequences to yourself. 
Doubtless this reflection will induce you to 
let me learn your decision by return of post ” 

And by return of post the Major's 
decision came. 








POMPEII UP TO DATE. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN 


BURIED CITY, AND 


THE DISINTERMENT OF THE 
WHAT IT HAS 


FAMOUS 
BROUGHT FORTH. 


By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


AS Pompeii told us all that it has 
to tell concerning life in the first 
century of ourera? There is, I know, a 
general impression that its story was long 
since finished, an impression which Lord 
Lytton’s famous work of fiction has doubt- 
less done much to foster. On the con- 
trary, it is being 
slowly added to year 
by year, and the later 
chapters, in their way, 
are no less interesting 
than those preceding 
them, which the world 
followed with such 
eager attention two or 
three generations ago. 
This was the feeling 
with which I returned 
from a recent visit to 
Pompeii. 
So far from the work 
of excavation having 
been completed, I 
found that in point of 
area it cannot be 
described as half done. 
The extent of the city 
is known to be fully 
140 acres, and. only about 60 acres 
have been revealed. In other words, 
of the nine districts into which Pompeii 
has been officially divided for the 
purpose of classification, only three 
have been. thoroughly excavated, three 
have been partially dealt with, and three 
are practically untouched. It is true that 
in the first category must be included what 
there is reason to think is the richest and 
most important part of Pompeii, with its 


finest public buildings, including the 
forum, the theatres, and temples, and 
most luxurious private residences, such 
as the houses of Diomed, of Sallust, 
and of Pansa. But it has now been 
shown that outside this favoured area 
there may be a more valuable return for 


POMPLII AND VESUVIUS. 


the cost of excavation than was at one 
time thought possible. Even if it cannot 
be expected that another Temple of Venus 
or House of Diomed should be discovered, 
it may be that as much human interest 
will attach to the humbler habitations of 
Pompeian craftsmen and labourers. So 
far, we have been able to learn little 
or nothing from Pompeii as to the 
ways and habits of the poor in a 
Roman city. 
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Pompeii would, in fact, have by this 
time been entirely unveiled to the world 
if the work of excavation had been liber- 
ally endowed and scientifically carried out. 
From 1748, when a peasant in sinking a 
well ascertained for the world the site of 
the buried city, to the present day it has 
been a spasmodic business — sometimes 
pursued with ardour, at other times quite 
abandoned. The Bourbon Kings of Naples 
would dip liberally into their purses, and 
whenever Pompeii was visited by crowned 
or distinguished visitors a great show 
of activity was made. But unfortunately 
the main object was to secure treasures 
for the Naples Museum, and this led 
to much experimental digging and 
a hasty treatment of the ruins when 
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the mass of pumice-stone and ashes which 
there was no adequate means of removing. 

From the Government of united Italy 
better things were to be expected, and 
were forthcoming. It made an annual 
grant of 60,000 fr., and appointed an 
eminent scientist to superintend its 
expenditure. The grant has not always 
been maintained—in one year, indeed, it 
fell to a miserable pittance of 8000 fr.— 
but the plan on which Signor Fiorelli 
proceeded has been faithfully followed. 
In his view the resurrection of Pompeii 
itself was the all-important purpose; the 
recovery of objects for a museum only an 
incidental matter. For years he occupied 


himself and his workmen in going over 
the ground again—doing thoroughly the 
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a rich “find” was made. Many build- 
ings were left only partially excavated, - 
others were covered in again, as soon as 
the treasured relics were taken away, with 


‘ 


work which predecessors had scamped. 
Consequently for a long time there was no 
fresh discovery of importance to announce, 
and public interest in Pompeii palled. 
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But the unexciting labour of revision is 
over; all the resources available are now 
devoted to breaking up new ground, every 
fresh building touched being thoroughly 
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in a torrent of lava, and overwhelmed 
Pompeii by a deluge of ashes. Early in 
1890 the excavators discovered near the 
Stabian Gate a large cavity in the mass 
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dealt with before another task is under- 
taken. Unfortunately, the money which 
the Italian Government feels able to give 
to this object is but little compared with 
the labour of penetrating and removing 
over such an area twenty feet or more of 
stone and ashes. It has been estimated 
that even with an expenditure annually 
of 100,000 fr. it will take another fifty 
years to complete the resurrection of the 
buried city. 

The discoveries of recent years, besides 
adding to the city as it is to-day some 
additional features of importance, may be 
said to have changed the history of Pom- 
peii. August A.D. 79 had always been 
regarded as the date of the eruption of 
Vesuvius, which consumed Herculaneum 


of hardened ashes. 


By pouring liquid 
plaster-of-Paris into the gap a mould was 
obtained, which was at once seen to be that 
of atree. The shape and size of the leaves 
and berries, clearly shown ir the mould, 


proved it to be a laurel. As it ripens 
in the late autumn, the circumstance 
suggested November as the most probable 
month for the fatal eruption, which could 
certainly not have taken place in August. 
This inference was confirmed two or three 
years ago, when a pair of hobnailed 
sandals, such as would not be worn in 
summer, were found on the steps of the 
atrium in a newly excavated house. Their 
owner had apparently put them there in 
readiness for going out, replacing them by 
slippers on reaching his house. 
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The contrivance — due to Signor 
Fiorelli’s ingenuity—by which a facsimile 
of the tell-tale tree was obtained has pro- 
duced in the course of time a most interest- 
ing little collection of casts of the bodies 
of Pompeians who failed to make their 
escape on the night of the city’s doom. 
These effigies in the little museum, which 
now number some 
ten or a dozen, 
though consisting 
only of plaster, 
suggest a much 
more vivid idea of 
the catastrophe 
than the heap of 
bones, stored in a 
little building by 
themselves, which 
form the only 
tangible remains 


of the two thou- 
sand people who 
are supposed to 
have perished. 
They reproduce 


for us, more than 
1800 years later, 
the actual attitudes 
in which victims 
of Vesuvius’s wrath 
met their death. 
One man, for in- 
stance, is seen in 
terrible agony, his 
hands clenched, 
his body writhing, 
while the pose and 
expression of 
another have all 
the peacefulness 
of sleep. A young 
woman, fallen 
upon her face, has seemingly drawn up her 
gown in a vain effort to protect her head 
from the hot ashes. Scarcely less pathetic 
is the figure of a dog, smothered at the 
threshold of a house excavated in recent 
years, which it guarded. The poor creature 
must have died on its back in convulsions. 
These memorials of Pompeii at the 
moment of its destruction would have 
been much more numerous had Signor 


STATUE OF JANUS, RECENTLY UNEARTHEP 
AT POMPEII. 
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Fiorelli’s happy thought been put into 
practice from the first. At the house of 
Diomed, for instance, which was one of 
the earliest buildings to be uncovered in 
the last century, eighteen persons—Diomed 
himself, wife, children, and slaves—were 
found to have perished in a deep vault, 
which had presumably been regarded as a 
secure refuge from 
the shower of 
ashes. 

The progress of 
disinterment 
during the last 
twenty years has 
brought into the 
light of day a 
score or two of 
buildings, of 
which some are 
noteworthy in 
various ways. The 
last layer of ashes 
on several houses 
was removed on 
the same day— 
Sept. 25, 1879— 
when the Nea- 
politans, with 
characteristic 
lightheartedness, 
celebrated the 
eighteenth hun- 
dredth anniversary 
of the destruction 
of Pompeii by a 
féte amidst its 
ruins. The House 
of the Centenary 
was the title given 
to the most im- 
portant of these 
discoveries, a 
private dwelling of moderate size, but as 
well decorated, with one or two exceptions, 
as any in Pompeii. One large room was 
painted in imitation of an aquarium, and 
below it were underground chambers, the 
use of which we can only conjecture. On 
the walls in other rooms were curious 
figures of dwarfs walking on stilts, and in 
the peristyle, which had a fish-pond in 
the centre, was found the bronze statue 
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of a drunken 
faun, holding 
a wine-skin. 
A shop ex- 
cavated on 
this day is 
thought to 
have been 
that -of a 
bird - dealer 
and seed- 
merchant. 
Cages, with 
drinking- 
cups, were 
found, skele- 
tons of vari- 
ous birds, and 
the carbon- 
ised remains 
of seeds. A fuller’s house'of more recent 
date only confirmed the inference drawn 
from previous discoveries as to the impor- 
tance of the industry carried on there in a 


REMAINS OF A DOG WHICH PERISHED IN THE ERUPTION. 


Roman city. 
In the house 
of a_ banker 
have been 
found the 
only written 
documents 
which were 
not burnt, it 
may be sup- 
posed, by the 
hot ashes at 
the time of 
the eruption. 
When first 
seen the 
charred 
papyrus was 
regarded as 
merely cin- 
dered wood, but the eye of an expert detected 
its value. There were found to be 132 
signed receipts, given to L. Cecilius 
Jucundus, the banker, for loans at the rate 
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of about 60 per cent.; as the result of 
infinite care and labour, 127 have been 
wholly or partially deciphered. 

The house of Jucundus, although 
situated in what was supposed to have 
been a poorer part of the city, contains 
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go may you sneeze pleasantly.” This 
sentence gives an unsuspected antiquity to 
the humorous habit in Southern Europe 
of associating congratulations with a 
sneeze ! 

The House of the Vettii—the name, as 


FRESCOES IN THE HOUSE OF THE VETTII. 


evidence of elegance and wealth. It has 
a fresco of Orpheus, in which wild animals, 
trees, and rocks are drawn together by the 
charm of the music, and this, on com- 
parison, is found to be a facsimile of a 
fresco in the catacombs at Rome. It 
contains also one or two inscriptions on 
the walls, but these have not the point and 
interest of others that had already been 
made known to the world. The best 
inscriptions, like most of the best things 
in Pompeii, refer to love, such as: 
“May I die if 1 would wish to be a god 
without thee.” ‘‘Oh, maiden, who art 
fair, he who is thine sent me to thee.” 
Another has been translated: ‘‘ Victoria, 
good luck to you, and wherever you may 


in many other cases, was suggested by 
an inscription on the walls—is one of the 
most important of recent discoveries. 
The House of the Vettii is regarded as a 
perfect model of a rich Pompeian’s home, 
with its a/rium, or family saloon, peristyle, 
or courtyard, and /ric/inza, or dining-rooms, 
all spacious, with marble mosaic pavements 
and richly decorated walls. In this house, 
besides a number of fine paintings and 
statues, were found two bronze chests, 
a kitchen brazier, and other domestic 
utensils. Near by, Queen Margherita of 
Italy has given her name to a house which 
is chiefly memorable for its picture of 
Narcissus bathing with nymphs and 
goddesses, in which Narcissus is o/ 
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looking at his reflection in the water. The 
adjoining house is valued because it contains 
a complete picture, in several panels, of a 
Roman dinner-party. A third dwelling in 
the same newly excavated region was 
evidently undergoing repair at the time 
of the eruption. In the midst of the 
débris was a heap of mortar, and, 
stuck in it, a ‘“‘zuppa,” or builder's 
spade. 

The whole area of Pompeii proper is 
vested in the Italian Government, and 
beyond its boundaries little or nothing has 
been done in the way of excavation. There 
is not sufficient inducement for private 
landowners to incur the heavy expense of 
excavating their ground, although oné of 
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The necklace was attached, I believe, to 
one of two hundred skeletons found at this 
spot. 

It may be that excavation of the suburbs 
of Pompeii would be a very promising 
undertaking for some rich enthusiast who 
would buy up land for the purpose. Out- 
side the Nucerian Gate, for instance, a 
number of tombs have been found which, 
as they were evidently intended to receive 
the ashes of less wealthy Pompeians, make 
an interesting comparison with the long 
street of massive sepulchres which forms 
so impressive, if melancholy, an approach 
to the buried city. They were built of 
brick, plastered and painted, and have 
suggested to more than one irreverent 








PERISTYLE OF THE HOUSE OF THE VETTII, DISCOVERED IN 1895. 


their number who set diggers to work just 


outside the Stabian Gate in 1885 was 
rewarded by the discovery of a valuable 
ancient necklace of pearls and emeralds, 
which, with fine public spirit, he sold 
for a nominal sum to the Naples Museum. 


No. 203. August 1900 


visitor the arbours in the old-fashioned 
tea-gardens of suburban London. 

As regards the more recent discoveries, 
much less of the spoil has been carried off 
to the already overcrowded rooms of the 
Naples Museum. Frescoes, mosaics, etc., 
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have been left wherever it is possible to 
protect them from wind and rain, out of 
respect for Signor Fiorelli’s wise dictum 
that Pompeii itself was far more interest- 
ing and instructive than any museum could 
be. At an earlier period, unfortunately, 
such of the frescoes and mosaics as were 
not removed were left to perish, and those 
that were in soft stucco have perished 
accordingly. As ihe outcome of quite a 
different spirit to-day, an effort is being 
made to restore as far as possible the dead 
features of the city—the flowers and 
fountains, for example, of the eristyle 
in the House of the Vettii. 

To the most elaborate attempt in this 
direction yet made, objection might have 
been urged from a different kind of senti- 
ment. I mean the occasion of the 


eighteen hundredth celebration of the 
city’s disappearance, to which I have 
already referred, when, as one of the 
several realistic features, Neapolitan Hebes 


thousand years. 
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dispensed refreshments in the garb of 
Pompeian young ladies. No such excep- 
tion could be taken to another féte 
of which Pompeii was the scene in 
1884, Roman games being held on the 
grounds of the Amphitheatre in aid 
of a fund for the relief of earthquake 
sufferers, although to provide even such 
entertainment on such a site sounds more 
superfluous than painting the lily or gild- 
ing refined gold. The excitement for 
which every visitor craves—although it is 
accorded to comparatively few—is to see 
the excavators at work uncovering: for the 
first time a fresco or a mosaic which has 
been hidden from mankind for nearly two 
But on any day, and 
under any circumstances, Pompeii must— 
whether or no that which is still hidden 
from our view ,is of great or little 
account— always be full of a charm 
such as no other place in the world 
possesses. 
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HERE is a French saying, “Il-y-a 

toujours l’un qui aime, et l'autre 
qui se laisse aimer.” Experience, gained 
by a somewhat roving and erratic life, 
involving contact with men and women 
of various shades, sorts, and conditions, 
has taught me that “ One listens, and the 
other lets himself be listened to,” for in 
the course of my wanderings I have been 
told tales in divers languages to fill many 
volumes, had I the patience or skill to 
convert into writing all the confidences 
poured into my ears by people who 
have never evinced the very smallest 
interest in the joys or sorrows of my 
soul. 

I have often wondered if I am _ pos- 
sessed of a sort of unconscious hypnotic 
power, which compels confidence and 
forces utter strangers to retail to me—no 
matter where—in trains, on steamers, in 
waiting-rooms, at inns and hotels, and, 
indeed, in all places where conversation is 
possible, the story or stories of their lives 
{not always edifying, by any means) without 
the slightest encouragement on my part 
or the least embarrassment on theirs; for 
otherwise, it is difficult to account for 
the spontaneous unbosomings of fellow 
travellers my natural sense of politeness 
has obliged me to listen to. 

Most people, however idle, are designed 
by nature for a métier of some sort; and 
mine seems to be that of a receiver—not 
of stolen goods, but of tales of stolen 
interviews, of family secrets, of hair- 
breadth escapes, or of yearnings and 
burnings of the soul, and what not. 

Sometimes, after a recital of stirring 
adventure or story showing strange com- 
Plexity of character on the part of the 
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teller, I have longed to know more of these 
chance acquaintances, and regretted sadly 
the fact that life is made up of partings, and 
that with such as these is rarely re-meeting 
on this side of the grave. 

Some were possessed by a frenzied desire 
for the glare and glitter of life—power, 
riches, and fame, no matter how obtained ; 
others were courting adventure spiced 
with danger to themselves only; revenge 
was thirsted for by many: all were seek- 
ing something. But the most curious 
person I ever came across was, I think, a 
woman whose goal in life, she told me, 
was to come face to face with fear. 

I was travelling at the time in the South 
of Russia, this abnormal female being the 
only other occupant besides myself of 
a non-smoking coupé in the Moscow 
express. She was already in possession 
when I entered at S , and she very 
considerately rose to remove various 
packages and parcels out of my way, 
apologising for the number of them in 
strong German-French. She was about 
thirty years of age or thereabouts, tall, 
dark, and distinctly masculine in appear- 
ance, though not disagreeably so. Her 
jaw was square and determined, and out 
of keeping somewhat with her eyes, which 
were large and changing in expression— 
soft and penetrating by turns. She was 
hardly attractive, but distinctly interesting, 
and I was just wondering whether she had 
a past or a story to relate, when she broke 
in upon the silence by asking me if I spoke 
Russian. 

I answered that my knowledge of the 
language was limited to the power of 
asking for the strict necessaries of 
existence, and that even for them violent 
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gesticulation on my part, and abnormal 
intelligence on that of the natives, did 
most of the work. I remarked on the 
difficulties of “ picking up” such a com- 
plicated language, and added that French 
carried one, forturiately, a long way. 

“Ah!” she said, “it is impossible to 
learn Russian if you live in towns and 
frequent houses only where French is 
spoken. I learnt the language in a few 
months, but I buried myself in the interior, 
and lodged in a priest’s house where no 
word of any foreign language was known, 
and where foreign ideas were as little 
understood.” 

“* How very brave of you!” I said. “ The 
awful discomfort of living in a country 
priest’s family (it would be but one remove 
from sharing a moujik’s izba) would deter 
me from such a course, almost as much 
as the ‘sound’ of the interior, which is 
fraught with vague terrors to a craven 
mind like mine. I like travelling, but not 
off the beaten track, and should fear to 
trust my person very far away from the 
ken of the British Consul.” 

She looked at me curiously. ‘“ Ah! 
Fear!” she said slowly. ‘‘ That is what 
I have never felt,” and she added dreamily 
and half to herself, “‘except once for a few 
seconds years ago,” longing in her tone. 

‘*The sensation could scarcely have given 
you a taste for further experience in it,” I 
said, rather startled. ‘Of all human 
weaknesses, Fear is surely the most 
demoralising.” 

‘* Demoralising !” she echoed. 
it is to live! 
it eluded me. At last for one short 
moment it touched me with its wings, but 
was flown before I could grasp it. That 
touch was like wine to me. I would give a 
year of my life to feel it once more ; but—’ 
and her eyes lost their light and became 
dulled as she sighed—‘“‘I shall never feel 
that thrill again.” 

I looked at her doubtfully. Had an 
asylum lost an inmate ? I asked myself 
uncomfortably. 

“‘ You look surprised,” she said, turning 
her black eyes on mine. ‘If you care to 
hear it I will tell you the story of the 
supremest moment of my life”; and on my 


‘6 Why, 
For years I sought it, and 
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expressing my desire to be a listener (with 
a ready glibness born of long habit, and 
the frequent repetition of the same 
formula), she forthwith launched into the 
following story. 

‘I came out here,” she said, ‘‘ to earn 
my living as a governess some years ago. 
As you have perhaps guessed, I am 
German, and I spent the first twenty years 
of my life in Berlin. I am an orphan, 
and was brought up by an aunt, who 
showed a strong dislike to me from the 
earliest time I can remember. Children 
of my own age bored me, and I preferred 
my own company to theirs, a fact which 
irritated her more than anything—‘ it was 
so unnatural,’ she said. I liked books 
fairly well, and was by no means averse to 
study; but I was consumed with a desire 
to know things from experience, if 
possible, rather than to read about them. 
Chemistry would have attracted me could 
I have had a laboratory to experiment in. 
I never learnt a geography lesson without 
a painful longing to see the various 
countries in question ; and the lives of 
great people awoke in me such a yearn- 
ing for change and adventure that I kept 
awake at night as I formed impossible 
plans and projects for escape from my 
surroundings, and mapped out a brilliant 
careez for myself in the future. I figured as a 
happy mixture of all my favourite his- 
torical heroines in these dreams, and spent 
long hours in bed revelling in plots, 
hobnobbing with kings and queens, and 
played a prominent réle in the world’s 
tragedy—in imagination—very early in 
my teens. 

““One day I asked my aunt what Fear 
felt like. 

““*T have tried so hard to find out,’ I 
said to her, ‘like the man in the fairy- 
tale, but I can’t, and once I stole out of 
the house at midnight to the churchyard 
and remained there until dawn, but I only 
felt cold.’ My aunt, gasping with horror, 
sent me supperless to bed, and I never 
confessed my other essays in this respect, 
though I made many with no better result. 

“When I was twenty my aunt died and 
left me but a small pittance on which to © 
live, so I decided to satisfy my craving 
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for change by accepting a situation as 
governess in Russia, offered to me through 
an agency in Berlin. After settling my 
affairs, I therefore started on my travels 
with a revolver hidden in my portmanteau, 
as I was going far into the interior to 
some people living a hundred and fifty 
versts from the nearest railway-station.” 
She paused 
a moment, and 
added regret- 
fully, “‘ I never had 
to use that revol- 
ver; it never left 
its case. After a 
week’s journey I 
reached my destin- 
ation at last, and 
for a few months 
cast in my lot 
with this Russian 
family, consisting 
of three small 


children and their 
parents, who were 
well-meaning folk, 


but dull and un- 

interesting, and 

who seemed no 

more attracted 

towards me than 

my poor aunt had 

been. After wearily 

dragging through 

three or four 

months in the 

society of these 

commonplace ‘ 

persons, during which time, apart from the 
household and the villagers, I saw not 
one single soul, so far were we from 
other habitations, I determined to learn 
the language, and told my employers 
that I wished to lodge for a time in their 
priest’s house, where I should hear nothing 
else, for the purpose. They offered 
objections, which ended in my quitting my 
Situation to take up my abode for a time 
with the priest of the next village and his 
family, who lived a few versts off. After 
passing three months there, and having 
made satisfactory progress in the language, 
I called on my old employers, and 


There would be no train for three days. 
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volunteered to return to my duties. My 
suggestion was received without enthusiasm, 
and after due reflection I determined to 
go to Moscow and seek a post of mistress 
in a school there. I therefore packed up 
my few belongings, hired a _ peasant’s 
sledge, and started off to Farlsk, the 
nearest railway station, to find, when I 
arrived, that there 
would be no train 
for three days. It 
was a little branch 
line which had 
only been in ex- 
istence a few 
months, and only 
two trains a week 
ran to Stilkof, at 
which station I 
was to change for 
Moscow. 

“It was 
ruary, and 
country lay 
buried in snow. 
Farlsk was little 
more than a 
village, and 
boasted of one inn 
only, to which I 
and my baggage 
drove up, and 
where I hired a 
room.” 

“In a Russian 
village inn!” I 
broke in, ‘‘ How 
truly awful!” 

“What could I do? Would you have 
had me lodge in the road in the middle of 
winter? I had my revolver.” 

“A plentiful supply of Keating would 
have been more useful,” I murmured. 

“Bah! ‘A la guerre comme 4 la 
guerre,” she returned impatiently. “I 
did not expect to find a palace. You 
English would think Paradise itself un- 
inhabitable if Apples’ Soap were not pro- 
curable there. Well, to continue my story. 
Besides myself there were two other 
belated travellers, both awaiting the train. 
One was a merchant, with long, greasy 
hair, and the other an infantry officer, who 


Feb- 
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hailed from some out-of-the-way place in 
the Urals, where he had passed the best 
years of his life. He was a ‘militaire’ of 
the unkempt and uncivilised type, and both 
men were in keeping, as far as their appear- 
ance went, with their surroundings. As I 
took my meals and played cards with 
them . 

I gasped. ‘ You took your meals and 
played cards with them!” I repeated 
feebiy. 

“Why not? 1 made them clearly 
understand from the very beginning the 
sort of woman I was, and that I should 
stand no nonsense. It was they who told 
me that a passport was necessary to go to 
Moscow with, and that I should have no 
end of bother with the police otherwise. I 
had left mine behind me, not realising its 
importance, and was in despair at the idea 
of returning all those miles for it. 

“‘* Perhaps it can be managed in some 
other way,’ said the merchant, and he called 
in the landlady and laid the situation 
before her. After much conversation she 


suggested that I should go on the morrow 


to B——, a small so-called ‘town’ some 
versts away, where a cousin of hers was an 
official of some sort, and who would, I was 
assured, provide me with a passport for 
the sum of twenty roubles or thereabouts. 
‘My son will drive you there and explain 
the matter to Ivan Feodorovitch!’ she 
said. ‘A sledge will be ready at ten in 
the morning, and you will be back here in 
the afternoon.’ 

“The next morning a sledge came to 
the door driven by a sinister-looking 
person, with a squint, whom I had noticed 
from my window the day before in close 
conversation with a gigantic moujik in 
the road. It was bitterly cold, and I was 
plentifully provided with sheep-skins and 
wraps for the journey. We started, and 
after leaving the village behind us, glided 
smoothly over a sheet of snow without a 
sign of habitation or tree for miles to rest 
one’s eyes upon. My companion was 
taciturn, and replied in monosyllables to 
the questions I addressed to him. At last 
we came in sight of a forest, through 
which, when we reached it, I was told our 
way lay, B beine on the other side. 
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It was a relief to see trees and to hear the 
branches crackle after that long and dreary 
expanse of snow-covered steppe. There 
was no sun, and the cold grey strip of sky 
over our heads gave but little light, as 
we drove swiftly through the glades and 
narrow pathways ; the trees looked weird 
and dream-like in their white garments, 
glimmering through the gloom, with the 
unearthly silence around broken only by 
the snapping of the branches and the 
sound of falling snow. Sheltered from the 
biting wind we left outside, 1 felt a 
delicious warm glow stealing over my body, 
and a sensation of exhilaration such as | 
had never known before possessed me 
mentally and physically. Suddenly my 
landlady’s son gave a shrill whistle, and a 
few minutes later a dark form emerged 
from behind atree. The horses slackened 
their pace, and a moujik stepped deftly on 
to the runners of the sledge behind me. I 
recognised him as the peasant I had seen 
from my window talking the day before 
with my evil-looking guide, and I strongly 
resented this unlooked-for intrusion. 
After all, 7 had hired the sledge, and had a 
right, I considered, to choose my own com- 
pany. No doubt the man had business in 
B——, but that was not my affair. 

“*Do you go to B ?’ Lasked him 
severely. ‘Ifso, I will give you a lift.’ 

“He gave a short laugh. ‘It will not 
be for long, little mother,’ and the driver 
turned round with a grin on his ill-favoured 
countenance as he repeated, ‘ Not for long, 
never fear,’ and urged on his scraggy 
beasts. In the glance he gave his com- 
panion I seemed to read a menace to 
myself—and as in a flash, the truth dawned 
on me! Fool that I was to leave my 
revolver behind me! I was a foreigner and 
unknown. I had with me presumably 
some thirty roubles—a vast sum of money 
in the eyes of a peasant. The train would 
carry off to-morrow my two inn acquaint- 
ances, who were not likely to remain and 
institute inquiries in the event of my non- 
appearance. What, therefore, so easy as 
to—but there was no time for further 
reflection. The pathway was becoming 
still narrower, and barely afforded room 
for the sledge ; the trees nearly met 
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overhead, and it was almost dark. The man 
behind me exclaimed something I could 
not catch, and I half turned my head 
towards him and caught a gleam of steel. 
‘Stop, stop!’ I screamed excitedly. I 
have not my purse. Heavens! is it 
possible I left it at the inn? Stop at 
once, I tell you.’ 

“The landlady’s son, half smothering a 
curse, pulled up. ‘It has dropped down, 
perhaps,’ he growled almost fiercely, ‘ you 
would not have left it behind you,’ and he 
and the other villain hastily shook out the 
sheepskin rugs, while I, dismounting, felt in 
imaginary pockets and uttered loud lament- 
ations at the ill success of my search. 

““*How could I be so careless?’ I 
wailed. ‘Not a kopek have I with me! 
What am Ito do? Turn out that straw, 
you idiot, and don’t stand gaping there!’ 
I said angrily to the big moujik. ‘ It was 
a small black purse, and may have slipped 
imto a corner.’ He did as I bid him, and 
then both men retired a few paces off and 
spoke in low tones, while I felt again and 
again in my pockets and distractedly shook 


my skirts, as I murmured disjointed and inco- 
herent phrases as a testimony to my despair 


Another contingency dawned on me. ‘I 
remember,’ I burst out; ‘I gave it to Sergei 
Feodorovitch’ (the merchant) ‘to hold for 
me while I wrapped these shawls round 
myself, meaning to put it in my cloak 
pocket: then I asked him to fetch my 
fur cap, which I had left in the kitchen, 
and we both forgot the purse when he 
came back. Oh, the idiot!’ 

“The man with the squint came up to 
me and peered into my face. ‘Are you 
sure Sergei Feodorovitch has it, and 
that it was not left in your room?’ he 
asked. 

““*Sure! Of course I’m sure,’ I said 
impatiently. ‘Haven’t I told you so? 
All this weary drive for nothing! And my 
passport !’ 

“The two men again retired, and after 
a short parley the big moujik wished his 
friend ‘good day,’ to my astonishment, 
and disappeared behind the trees. 

““* Well,’ snarled my guide. ‘We had 
better go back. Staying here won’t mend 
matters.’ 
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** But I had no intention of returning to 
the inn without my passport. 

“« True,’ I said, ‘we had better go!’ 
Then, as though a new and brilliant 
thought had struck me: ‘But, after all, 
why not continue our journey? You 
could promise your cousin the money, I 
suppose ? He would surely trust you. | 
will give you ten roubles if you manage 
this business for me; whereas, if I go 
back without the passport, not a kopek 
will you get beyond what I arranged with 
your mother for the sledge.’ 

“He thought a moment. ‘Well, well, 
we will try. Get in, little mother. He 
gave a short laugh. ‘One glass of vodka 
is better than none,’ and he whipped up 
his horses. . 

‘‘In due time we arrived at B , and 
after a vast deal of discussion with the 
cousin and two other easy-going specimens 
of the B executive, I was presented 
with a passport, invited to drink a glass of 
tea as a seal to the compact, and sent on 
my way back rejoicing. My one-eyed 
friend was hardly more communicative 
on the road home than he had been 
before , but when we reached the scene 
of our search for the purse, his replies 
to my attempts at conversation showed 
unwonted frankness. 

‘*** How dark it is here now,’ I remarked. 
‘It might be night, though it is not yet 
three o'clock.’ 

“*Ay! Dark enough!’ he grunted. 

“*And your friend?’ I asked airily. 
‘Shall we see him again, do you think? 
It was here, if I remember right, that he 
appeared so opportunely to help us, look 
for my purse. I was sorry to have ncthing 
to give him for his trouble.’ 

“An inarticulate growl was the response. 

““*The snow is deep in some places,’ I 
continued. 

““* Deep enough to tell no tales, little 
mother,’ he assented. 

“* But the thaw will soon set in; I 
reminded him. 

““* Ah! the spring is a long way off yet— 
the tale would be stale by then, and who 
would care to read or listen to it?’ And 
he relapsed into silence until we neared 
the inn. Two men were walking towards us 
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*“** Well! have you the passport ?’ asked 
the merchant when we came abreast of 
them. 

“*Ves! Here it is!’ I answered, 
getting out of the sledge, ostentatiously 
brandishing both 
purse and paper be- 
fore their eyes. Then 
I turned to the land- 
lady’s son, and said 
smilingly— 

““* How came I to 
make that mistake, I 
wonder? I had the 
money all the time. 
’Tis for me now to 
tell a tale with another 
ending than the one 
you thought of.’ 

“He was speechless 
with mingled rage and 
astonishment. 

‘“** What tale, little 
mother?’ he answered 
craftily when he had 
recovered himself. 
‘What do I know of 
such things ?’ and he 
galloped off, leaving 
me to follow at my 
leisure, with my two 
fellow - travellers, to 
whom I told the 
story.” 

“And you gave the 
villain in charge, of 
course,” I broke in. 

“Certainly not,” 
she replied. “ Into 
whose charge couid 
I give him? I left 


the next morning, not ~ 


forgetting the ten 

roubles promised to 

my would - be assassin. The thrill I 
felt when I saw the blade of that 
knife, with the gigantic figures before 
and behind me, in the dark and gloomy 
forest, was well worth it.” Her eyes 
sparkled, and a bright colour flushed her 
rather sallow cheeks. . “‘ But they were so 
easily duped, the fools!” 
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‘“‘ What would I give for a tithe of your 
coyrage ?” I exclaimed admiringly. 
‘““Ah, courage!” she said impatiently. 
“What is courage and what is fear? 
Words only!” 


The train was slowing 





Both men retired a few paces off. 


down, and she rose. ‘“‘ But here we are 
at Kursk. I get out here, and must collect 
my parcels.” The train stopped, and a 
porter appeared at the door. “All those 
things are mine,” she said to him briskly 
“‘ Bon voyage,” turning to me with a smile 
as she disappeared in the midst of a stream 
of hurrying men and women. 
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By W. A. GEORGE, 








LDEN days can claim at least two 
donkeys whose fame has lasted 
through the ages till to-day. The most 
famous donkey that ever lived was certainly 
that belonging to Balaam, the prophet, 
since no other ass but that one ever 
“spoke.” And the next celebrated animal 
of the donkey kind is the one that our 
Lord rode on when he entered Jerusalem. 
But these are asses of the far past, 
and this short account is to be of 
famous donkeys of the present. 


Amongst such the first place must be 
given to the donkey which has for ten 
years been privileged to draw the little 
carriage of her Majesty the Queen. It 
was whilst on a visit to the Riviera that 
she first bought it for use in the private 
grounds of the mansion where she stayed. 
It has a very fine coat and a most 
intelligent look, besides being as docile 
and gentle as the veriest pussy. Ever since 
that time this donkey has been a great 
favourite of the Queen. It is never 
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THE QUEEN’S FAVOURITE DONKEY. 
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allowed to go at a greater pace than a 
walk, and either Princess Beatrice, a High- 
land attendant, or a Hindu servant is 


always at the side of the carriage, accom- 
panying her Majesty, whilst a groom of 
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‘ 
so much favour and petting from all sorts 
and conditions of men. Americans who 
come to see the old Castle are always 
among Ned’s greatest admirers, and more 
than one of them would gladly have taken 
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NED, THE DONKEY THAT DRAWS WATER AT CARISBROOKE CASTLE. 


the stables leads the donkey by the head, 
and the Queen invariably holds the reins. 
“Jacko” is the name this pet donkey 
goes by. 

Needless to say, the animal is a regular 
favourite with the younger members of the 
family. But he is not well known to the 
general public, as all his work is done in 
the private grounds. 

Probably the most famous donkey in 
the world at the present day is Ned, the well- 
known animal which acts in the capacity 
of water-raiser at the celebrated old well 
at Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of 
Wight. How many thousands of people, 
rich and poor, old and young, have fed 
and petted Ned during the past twenty- 
three years it would be quite impossible to 
tell. But it may be regarded as certain 
that no other donkey in our age has had 


the celebrated ass back with him to the 
States, had it been possible. 

Ned has lived at Carisbrooke nearly all 
his life, though he was born at Sandown. 
Everyone who has watched him set to 
work to tread the wheel—that great wheel 
which draws up the water from the well— 
knows how sagaciously he carries out his 
task. His keeper has only to call him by 
name, and the donkey, which has been 
standing quietly in the corner, comes and 
gets upon the wheel, and begins his work. 
When he has done, there are always 
biscuits, cakes, and dainties innumerable 
awaiting him from the delighted crowd of 
spectators, and Ned’s capacity for con- 
suming them seems boundless, it must be 
confessed. 

The well is 160 feet deep, and has a 
history of over 750 years. The large 
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barrel that comes up filled with water, 
as the result of the donkey’s efforts, holds 
the nice quantity of eighteen gallons per 
time. How cold the water is, and how 
clear and pure, even in the hottest summer ! 
It is quite a treat to drink it when the 
day is so parchingly hot. The depth of 
the well is best seen by dropping water into 
it, when the splash will be heard several 
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When either of these two well-known 
animals is not engaged inside the well- 
house he is generally cropping the fine 
grass in the field outside, and if you chance 
to meet him here he is always ready to 
come up at the call of his name, and to put 
his nose in your pocket in order to find out 
if there are any provisions there that you 
require eating up. Altogether, life at the. 





MDLLE. LISE FLEURON’S PET DONKEY. 


seconds after the water has left the top of 
the cavity. 

There is a companion to Ned that 
has been in training for some years so that 
he can undertake the work at the well when 
Ned’s day is past. This is Jack, and 
he, too, is getting quite an old stager, 
since. he has been at Carisbrooke eleven 
years. Nowadays, he generally takes turn 
and turn about with his more distinguished 
comrade, and heis also an adept at disposing 
of any amount of sponge-cake, buns, etc. 


delightful Castle in the Isle of Wight must 
be very pleasing to these donkeys, in spite 
of the hard labour of drawing up water 
in a great tub from a deep well. 

Fame has suddenly come to a white 
Arabian ass which, two years ago, despite 
histhen renown, did not anticipate such. He 
was, in his earlier days, the property of an 
Arabian sheikh, and was at that time noted 
not only for his colour, being nearly white, 
but also for his unusual size. Now he has 
grown, with advancing age, until he has 
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attained the notable height of about twelve 
hands, almost an unknown height hitherto 
for a donkey. 

The Arab sheikh took part against the 
English and Egyptian troops at the battle 
of Atbara, two years ago, and his donkey 
suffered the fate of every defeated party 
that cannot escape fast enough—he was 


ANTHONY, THE PET 
captured. But he was well treated, and 
was brought by his captors under the 
notice of Lord Kitchener when things 
got more settled in those regions. His 
Lordship was much struck by the colour 
and size of the animal, just as the creature’s 
former Arab friends had been, and at once 
ordered the ass to be well attended to 
so that it might be offered as a present to 
her Majesty the Queen. 
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As the Queen had, just before the 
arrival of the donkey, lost a favourite ass 
at Windsor, this animal came exactly at 
the right moment to take that dead 
donkey’s place. She was delighted with 
her new present, and now the white 
Arabian ass finds comfortable quarters in 
a home very different from that to which he 


DONKEY OF THE “* GREEN HOWARDS.” 


was formerly accustomed, and is the pet of 
all the royal children, of whom he is very 
fond. 

White donkeys have been quite the rage 
in Paris for the past few months, ever 
since the famous performances at the 
Alcazar WEté. This café-chantant is, 
perhaps, the best known of its kind in the 
world, and its situation—next door to the 
“* Ambassadeurs ”—has not made it any the 
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less famous. While it has become noted all 
over France for almost every kind of 
entertainment, it has distinctly made a 
mark during the past season by its relays 
of donkey-surprises. 

The players would sit in the stalls in their 
cloaks, and would :hen suddenly and often 
unexpectedly pass right through the large 
and cheering audience as they made their 
way to the stage. Quite the greatest 
scene of enthusiasm, however, occurred 
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Thus this white pet donkey of “la belle 
Fleuron” within a short time became 
the talk of Paris, and is now almost as 
celebrated among the frequenters of the 
French cafés-chantantis as is its well-known 
mistress. Indeed, it is questionable which 


of the pair gets the greatest reception 
before and after the performance, the pet 
donkey or its mistress. 

The four donkeys which have been 
employed for some years by the Baroness 
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THE DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND’S EGYPTIAN DONKEY, PRESENTED TO HER BY LORD KITCHENER. 


when about a dozen of them conceived the 
idea of riding up the aisles of the celebrated 
café-chantant with dazzling jewels and 
ornaments, in short skirts, with large 
picture-hats, and seated on donkeys. The 
sensation this scene created in Paris had 
not died away when the city was still more 
agitated by seeing Mdlle. Lise Fleuron, its 
favourite commére, singing her song on 
the stage as she sat on the back of a 
donkey, which had been her pet for 
some time, and which was in glittering 
harness and flower-bedecked for the great 
event. 


Burdett-Coutts as a team to draw her 
smaller carriage are fairly well known to 
the Londoners who live out Highgate 
way. This is probably the only case, in 
this country, where a lady of high rank 
has driven with such a team regularly, 
and so the animals have gained unique 
notoriety. They are finely matched, both 
in height, age, and breeding; but then 
the Baroness is blessed with money 
enough to give carte blanche to the 
agents who had to. procure four 
such well - matched animals for her 
team. 
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Lady Burdett-Coutts, as is well known, 
has for very many years taken the greatest 
interest in costers and their steeds, and 
has in every possible way tried to get her 
protégés to show kind treatment to the 
animals under them. It is for this reason 
that she herself has had this team of 
donkeys procured and used them so much, 
because she wishes to show how fine asses 
may really become by gentle and humane 
treatment and management. And it must 
be confessed that the four donkeys which 
draw the carriage of the Baroness, and 
which she drives so skilfully, are indeed 
splendid specimens of what a donkey may 
attain to. They must be the envy of all 
other asses that see them. 

Anthony, the pet donkey of the famous 
Yorkshire regiment known as the “‘ Green 
Howards,” is probably one of the most 
celebrated of soldiers’ pets at the present 
day. Anthony was bought in Peshawar, 
when only a few weeks old, for one rupee, 
by Private O’Brien, of the G Company. 
There was some difficulty at first as to where 


to lodge him, but eventually a temporary 
home was found for him in the transport 


lines. He soon became a general pet 
with all the regiment, and would follow 
Privates O’Brien and Lees about just like 
a pet lamb. The troopers shared their 
meals with the little donkey, and it spent 
half its time in the barrack-room. 
Anthony had nothing harder to do 
than wander about the barracks at his 
own sweet will, and was very playful. 
From the first he showed not a bit of the 
supposed stupidity of the average ass, but 
was most intelligent. He developed a 
playful habit of stealing the boots from 
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under the cots and tearing them to pieces 
nowand then. On the march from Peshawar 
to Dagshai, the donkey was provided daily 
with one pint of beer by the regiment, 
which it drank with much gusto. This has 
led to some people christening it “‘ the 
beer - drinking donkey”; but Anthony 
may be set down as only a moderate 
drinker, at any rate. The znd Battalion 
of the “‘ Green Howards ”— especially the 
G Company — is extremely proud of 
Anthony and the fame he has acquired. 
He is now with them at Dagshai. 

The Duchess of Cleveland, Lord Rose- 
bery’s mother, generally drives a donkey 
in her little chaise. It was a present to 
her from Lord Kitchener, who brought it 
from Egypt. 

And we may mention another ass that 
has gained fame without knowing it, since, 
when alive, he never dreamed of such 
later renown. He gave his name to the 
celebrated inn at Montmartre, so famous 
with the true holiday-maker in Paris. He 
was known throughout his life as the 
“Red Donkey,” and when dead, his 
master called the inn after him, and 
“L’Ane Rouge” became one of the best-- 
known places of resort in Montmartre. 
To it come regularly the gay Parisians 
when they desire a “‘ fine time,” and some 
of its owners have become widely known. 
One of these publicans, at any rate, 
gained some reputation among his set as 
a poet. Fancy a poet-innkeeper! Some 
day we may have “ L’Ane Rouge” famous 
still more in French literature if the 
Muses are propitious, and the donkey’s 
praises may be sung by a Beranger or 





By MABEL HART. 


LOWER o’ the sky! 
There’s a ring of red roses that 
meets round the world, 
And our parting is nigh. 


Flower o’ the dew! 


In the cool, misty morning my fect leave the land, 


But my heart stays with you. 


Flower o’ the wind ! 
There’s a scent and: a song in the following breeze, 
And a love left behind. 
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Flower o’ the foam ! 
Between us there rolls the lone waste of the sea, 
But my heart is at home. 


Flower o’ the sky! 
There’s a ring of red roses wreathed all round the world, 
And our meeting is nigh. 


Flowers o’ the night ! 
A lily-white moon in a garden of stars, 
And a window alight 


Flower Q’ the land ! 
Oh, welcome the scent of the earth 
and the sound 
Of your voice on the strand! 


Flower o’ my heart! 
Blossom here, little love ! 
Is it well? “It is 
well. 
It was bitter apart.” 
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SAM LUNG AND HIS CLAIM IN 


By C, W. MASON. 














ee SHIH KE-LUN-DAI-KO 
LAI-TY!” was the awed and 
admiring whisper which ran through the 
big Lotus Leaf tea-house on the French 
Bund of Tientsin as Sam Lung, portly, 
shining, in a vest of yellow satin over an 
old-rose kua-/zu of stiff brocaded silk, sat 
loudly benign and genially loquacious, 
surrounded by a momentarily increasing 
throng of fawningand applaudatory cronies, 
expatiating on the riches and hardships 
of the Klondike with the frank contemp- 
tuous simplicity of the proven pioneer. 


“‘Gold, mates!” he said, brushing his 
soft fat hand, which showed so little sign 
of labour, over the nuggets on the table ; 
“‘ why, it is easier to walk through a paddy- 
field without wetting your feet than to land 
over there without kicking up the gold- 


dust! What good is my claim to me? 
There is ten thousand taels in that little 
bag, enough to last me for my lifetime, 
and Wang Hsi-pang can do what he likes 
with the rest. a, ai-yo! You there, 
Wang Pu-tso? The honourable health 
good? Business flourishing? My elder 
brother still the same old fox, fattening on 
the foreign devil’s squeezes? All hail, 
ho-chi! 1 bring you a letter from the 
honourable younger brother, who has 
stayed behind to gather his own nest-egg, 
after helping me to develop our little 
gully. The time is great and the differ- 
ence greater still since you gave me the 
post of ma-foo at four dollars a month, 
eh, Pu-tso? Az - ya, let them say 
what they like, it is good to eat 
sharks’-fins without having to count the 
cost.” 

The new arrival, Wang Pu-tso, without 
' paying much heed to the letter, scanned 
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his loquacious ex - fellow - servant with 
sceptical scrutiny. Ousting a gaping 
youngster from the next chair with the 
calm prerogative of seniority, he seated 
himself by the Klondiker’s side and 
remarked with acid smile— 

“‘ Scattering lies, is it not, Lung-tzu, as 
of old? And yet you have improved in 
effrontery, comrade; the skin thick, is 
it not?” 

“Lies?” bawled Sam Lung; “ what 
words, elder brother! 1 ask no man to 
lend me money, and there is no more to 
be said.” 

*“* And you have been to this Ké-lun-do 
country? And you have taken up a 
claim ?” 

“‘Of what importance ?” retorted Sam 
Lung; ‘I have no need for it. The 
honourable younger brother admunisters 
it for me, and he may sell it when he 
wishes, and bring me what share he likes. 
I have enough; and, after all, it is cold 
up there.” 

“And have you registered this claim, 
Lung-tzu—duly registered it in your own 
name before the proper British “-pao ?” 

“Ha, are you there, old fox? You 
know all about it, hey? Well, since you 
have the long head and understand the 
barbarian character, read there for me. 
I no trouble; I not understand; belong 
Mr. Brown’s claim; he die, give me : what 
matter? I have my gold, and the rest is 
nothing but paper.” 

Wang Pu-tso examined the official seals 
on the document, and then Iaid it aside to 
read his brother’s letter. Then he sat 
staring into vacancy with his old lack- 
lustre eyes, absently nibbling melon-seeds, 
and allowing Sam Lung to resume his 
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loud loquacity with the cronies, who 
drank sam-shu and smoked cheroots at 
his expense. The Lotus Leaf tea-house 
was the club of foreigners’ boys, where 
they wore merino socks and discussed 
the politics of nations over the cigars 
and wine fetched from their masters and 
sold again to mine host. Wang Pu-tso 
rose. ‘‘ You accompany me to the humble 
abode, is it not, brother ?” 

“‘Not dare, not dare,” responded Sam 
Lung heartily, scooping up his spoils and 
flinging a Mexican on the table ; for even 
in so fashionable a resort as the Lotus 
Leaf, a dollar pays for a great many ‘cups 
of tea at ten cash (a halfpenny) each, and 
there was a wide margin of untaken change 
left to prove the wealth and extravagance 
of the lucky man from Klondike. 

Rumours of the great goldfields had, of 
course, spread along the coast, but Chih-li 
province does not send out emigrants, 
and Sam Lung was consequently a rara 
avis, whose arrival and success had been 
instantly noised abroad, and, of course, 
“boys” to all their 


conveyed by the 
foreign masters; and, perhaps, that was 
why Wang Pu-tso happened to drop in. 
For Wang, as the butler-in-chief of 
successive Consuls, Commissioners, and 


Ministers Plenipotentiary, was far too 
staid and important a personage to fre- 
quent the public-room of the Lotus Leaf, 
-except on rare occasions. 

*“* And what foreign devil does the elder 
brother squeeze now?” asked Sam in a 
loud voice, keeping to the middle of the 
road and sauntering along with pompous 
and insolent swagger, while the lean and 
mean-clad Wang tried constantly to hug 
the wall and hasten the pace without 
speaking. ‘‘They tell me the German 
shui-wu-ssu has got the sack at last, and 
the /an-iu Li—bah! what do I care ?— 
has lost face with the Old Woman in 
the Palace, and is going to come 
down to my height: oh, these officials, 
dogs all— what do I care? I could 
buy up the lot with a yard of my 
creek-bank. You serve the new Com- 
missioner ? ” 

Wang managed, by a diplomatic smile 
which seemed friendly to his companion 
and patronising to others, to avoid opening 
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his mouth in such indiscreet publicity, and 
his friends. ya-yz’s, head sing-chaz’s, “boys” 
from the Legations, aye, and pompous 
hong taipans too—for the confidential 
servant of high-placed foreigners is a 
power in the land—such of his friends, I 
say, as passed him, humoured his humili- 
ation and pretended. not to notice the 
company he kept; although there was in 
this discretion no little flattering etiquette, 
which envied, and yet acknowledged, his 
astuteness in capturing the Klondike 
pigeon. 

Crossing a stfeet which leads from the 
landing-stage to a favourite sailors’ saloon, 
they passed ‘a decidedly. seedy, fat 
Englishman, loafing on the corner with a 
ragged cheroot tilting up to the brim of a 
battered pith helmet, who seemed to eye 
the couple with a particular, inebriate 
interest. Wang, with eyes severely cast 
upon the ground, was too intent on self- 
effacement to perceive him, while Sam, if 
he noticed him at all, marked his per- 
ception only by a more hectoring bluster. 

Not until he had Sam safely isolated in 
the privacy of his den, over a choice bottle 
of sherry and a box of Havanas, did Wang 
reveal the facts concerning his service. 
Yes, his old master, the German Com- 
missioner, had not flourished since the fall 
of his patron Li, and Wang had now a 
new /ung-chia: the Hon. Chauncey P. 
Windbag, an American diplomatist seek- 
ing telegraph concessions for a San 
Francisco syndicate, whence the Havanas. 
Mr. Windbag was one of those omnivorous 
and indefatigable speculators who have an 
iron in every fire that is smoking; and 
having come through Seattle, he had 
bought up a few undeveloped claims in 
the Klondike in order to amuse his leisure 
by forming a company in the Exchanges 
of Hongkong and Shanghai. These are 
rich and easy markets, let it be said, for 
such financial experts as have the origin- 
alityto tap them. It was on this accountthat 
he, Wang, had sought out his old friend, 
because he thought that this American 
capitalist might possibly be 6f use to him. 

** And now, comrade,” he'said, ‘‘ let me 
look at these papers again.” 

Wang had hardly received the little 
bundle of documents than the bell rang. 
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“It is the time for the /ung-chia’s cock- 
tail,” said Wang mildly, beginning to 
peruse them. The bell rang again, and 
Wang made a remark on the stiff paper 
used by the foreign devils. Then a pro- 
longed and furious peal betokened the 
high-water-mark of patience, and Wang 
rose leisurely, thrusting the dcecuments 
into his waistband, and telling Sam to 
make himself at home. 

The Hon. Chauncey P. Windbag was 
a big, hard-headed financier and horse- 
faced politician, with a vehement oratory 
and a solid reputation for carrying his 
companies through and getting out of 
them at the psychological moment: an 
excellent business man, prompt and 
straightforward, and ready with his energy 
and cash, who inspired confidence in 
timid speculators and possessed an 
unquestioning reliance on his own 
capacities for bluff. He appeared to 
expect Wang to bring him something 
more than a cocktail. 

““You catchy that man, boy? What 
thing belong? Have got claim, all same 


that Shanghai paper say, or belong old 
fashion fossicker, who come back with 
hundred dollars, and think himself rich ?” 

**] tink belong o.k., master,” responded 


the grave and cautious Wang. ‘“ Please 
you maky look-see this paper.” 

Mr. Windbag took the documents and 
assimilated their contents in a minute. 
Five minutes more sufficed him to compare 
the statement of location with the latest 
maps and reports of the Klondike region 
and the chart of his own cat-claims. He 
questioned Wang, and was told with 
wooden face that Wang’s own brother had 
sent him a corroboratory letter. Mr. 
Windbag used little ruse and no haggling 
in his business ; he said at once— 

‘Gad, boy, you have hooked a porpoise. 
Belong o.k.! I give you fifty dollars when 
I buy the claim. Bring the man up.” 

The documents so confidingly shown 
about by Sam Lung consisted of the 
following : (1) A certificate of the Mining 
Recorder’s Office at Dawson, registering 
Claim No. 3 B.D. on Wet Creek, in the 
name of George Brown, Free Miner, 
British ; with date, stamp, and fee receipts. 
(2) A certificate of the death of the said 
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George Brown, from delirium tremens,, 
three days after registration at Dawson, 
with extract from the Dawson Trumpet 
concerning. (3) The will of the said 
George Brown, dated the same day as 
registration of claim, and duly witnessed 
and stamped, leaving all his property and 
all his rights in the above-mentioned claim 
to Sam Lung, Chinese, his faithful servant, 
friend, and partner. (4) A provisionary 
transfer document from the Recorder’s. 
Office, and advertisement in the 7rumpet 
announcing the transfer of the claim to: 
Sam Lung in accordance with above will.. 
(5) An officially countersigned statement,. 
drawn up at the dictation of Sam Lung and 
his partner Wang Hsi-pang, reporting 
output and development-work to date of 
Sam’s departure, two months previous to 
date of this story, and six wecks after 
George Brown’s death. (6) Extracts from the: 
Trumpet relating to Wet Creek and district. 
There was no further document, such as. 
a power of attorney to Sam’s so-called 
partner to sell or transfer the claim, so that 
the only person to be dealt with in such a 
transaction would be Sam Lung himself. 
The reports with which Mr. Windbag 
compared these documents were the 
following: (1) A week-old extract from 
the Shanghai A/ercurial Ointment announ- 
cing the arrival at that port, ex steam-ship 
Express from Victoria, of one Sam Lung, a. 
Chinese coolie, returned from Klondike: 
with a grip-sack containing 15,000 dollars. 
in gold dust, and a claim on Wet Creek 
said to be worth 100,000 dollars. Accom-- 
panied by a short biography of Sam, 
reporting that he was a Chih-li man, 
formerly ma-foo in the Commissioner’s. 
racing - stable at Tientsin, afterwards. 
“boy” to Mr. George Brown, commis- 
sion -agent in Shanghai and a well- 
known journalist, whose departure for the 
gold-mines, leaving behind him certain 
unfulfilled obligations, had been the topic 
of some comment six months previously on 
the first report of the rush. The rule of 
outpost journalism being de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum (and Mr. Brown having been 
a shining light of the A/ercurial Ointment— 
not stated), a panegyric was added on the 
virtues of the lamented Mr. Brown, an 
esteemed old Shanghailander, with no 
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They passed a seedy, fat Englishman. 
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other failing than an_ uncalculating 
generosity and a trifling addiction to 
refreshments. (2) A cablegram in the 
Shanghai papers of. two. days:later, reash- 
ing Tientsin on the same day as Sam 
Lung, reporting the discovery of an 
enormously rich vein or layer found below 
supposed bedrock on Discovery in Wet 
Creek, which made the whole of those 
claims equal in value to~ Bonanza. 

Taking into consideration the fact that 
Mr. Windbag was promoting a Klondike 
syndicate (as a pastime in the pauses of 
his more onerous concession - hunt, for 
which we believe he had pledged his 
exclusive services in return. for a hand- 
some honorarium), and deducing from this 
that the astute and honourable promoter 
was keenly following the news from the 
Yukon, we might now be justified in sup- 
posing that the presence of his servant 
Wang at the Lotus Leaf that day was not 
entirely due to accident. 

Sam was brought up, by no means 
abashed into any diminution of his newly 
acquired Republican swagger, shook hands 
familiarly with the Hon. Chauncey, flung 
himself into a chair, helped himself to a 
fresh cigar from the box on the table, 
although he carried the stump of its 
fellow, and told the horse-faced financier 
that he would get more concessions from 
the bed of the Klondike River than from 
the palace-folk of Peking. After leading 
the simple: blusterer on to a repetition of 
his experiences, and pumping him dry 
with regard to all essential particulars, 
Windbag called fora bottle of champagne. 
He was more than satisfied: he saw a 
million within his grasp in return. for ten 
minutes’ tact and patience in landing 
a plunging porpoise, and he was pre- 
pared to stand treat. 

“I tell you what, Mr. Sam,” he said. 
““The best thing you can do is to put 
your claim along with the other claims in 
my company, and let us manage it for 
you. You and your partner have scraped 
up all the dust in sight, and the thing’s 
worth nothing now except as a paper 
asset. I’ll give you $5000 worth of 
shares for the transfer. You'll sell them 
for double a week after the company is 
out. Shake hands on it.” 
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Sam Lung shook hands cordially. Then 
he said— 

“Oh, pooh. See you blowed, boss. 
I got enough money to-last my-life,-and I 
no make any more bobbery.” 

Mr. Windbag was slightly taken aback. 
“What do you mean, my friend?” he 
said solicitously. ‘‘I don’t quite take 
you—no understand, you savvy ?” 

“‘Maskee, you no trouble,” responded 
the cheerful Sam. ‘What for I maky 
sell? Have got enough; my partner can 
take rest. Number one sam-shu this 
champagne joo: how much you pay ?” 

The astute and honourable, being for 
once in his life disconcerted, quickly ran 
out the line. ‘‘ Let me send you a dozen, 
Mr. Sam,” he said, refilling his visitor’s 
glass; ‘“‘I import it direct from America. 
By-the-bye, where are you stopping ?” 

Not to use many words, Sam was 
installed in Wang’s room as the guest of 
Windbag’s butler, and Wang was entrusted 
with the delicate operation of persuading 
Sam to sell. It was not so simple as the 
promoter had a right to expect, for inno- 
cence is less easy to gull than avarice ; 
and, incredible as it may appear, here was 
positively a Chinaman who had as much 
money as he wanted, and wouldn’t be 
troubled to have any more for the asking. 
The natural effect of this splendid 
indifference was to enhance the value of 
his claim. Wang, who had received: 
special instructions to keep his pigeon 
away from the Lotus Leaf (where the 
Shanghai native dailies, which had begun 
to reproduce the glowing reports about. 
Wet Creek, were read aloud for the benefit 
of the public), had all his work cut out to 
keep away the greedy and plausible /a7~ 
pans, who had come up in person from 
Shanghai and even Hongkong (three 
days and a week distant respectively) to. 
interview the fortunate prospector. 

Ultimately, however, Sam _ declared 
himself so worried by all this interest 
in his money that he would part 
with the claim for the sake of peace 
and quietness; but no “shares,” no 
“company,” no “business.” Provided 
that his partner should be allowed to carry 
off all the dust he had got out up to the 
day of the company taking over possession. 
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(half of which would belong to Sam), Sam 
would sell the claim for 45000 cash, one 
thousand to be paid on account and the 
rest when his partner returned, and have 
done with it. ‘‘ What a lot of fuss about 
a mou of rock!” said Sam. ‘‘ Why, I 
know lots of places out there where I can 
stake out just as good a claim for the 
expensc of going over.” And he added 
that he thought Mr. Win-ter-ba-ker was a 
fool for buying paper when he could go 
in person and pick up gold. From this 
remark one might infer that the excellent 
Sam Lung had not resided long enough 
in the States to learn. that the buying of 
paper,’ which represents claims, is quite 
an old industry, and one that is reckoned 
to have some merits of its own in spite of 
Sam. 

All this negotiation, which was, duly 
brought to accomplishment, was perfectly 
simple and straightforward, and we should 
scarcely feel called upon to mention one 
or two trifling incidents in the behaviour 
of Wang Pu-tso, if there did not exist a 
most unjust prejudice, for which Bret 
Harte is responsible, that in a swindle 
the Chinaman is always the knowing one. 
Every unprejudiced person must confess 
that in this transaction the astute and 
Hon. Windbag was taking an unfair 
advantage of honest Sam Lung’s ignor- 
ance ; for everyone knows that the claims 
on Wet Creek, even ten and twenty below 
Discovery, were being quoted as worth at 
least ten times what Windbag was offer- 
ing. Atthe same time no imputation of 
actual dishonesty is made against that 
well-known financier, for every man is 
justified in buying as cheap, and selling as 
dear, as circumstances and the market allow. 

The first of these circumstances does 
credit to Windbag’s open-handed manner, 
and shows the lean Wang, with the shabby 
clothes, the parsimonious face, and the 
lacklustre eye, to have been more alive to 
his own interest than was currently sup- 
posed by his long line of employers. 
When the offer had been accepted by Sam, 
and nothing remained but to exchange 
cash for certificate, Windbag had up his 
boy to put him through a final examin- 
ation as to the bona-fides of the claim. 

“There is one thing I’ve had my doubts 
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, 


about, boy,” he said; ‘“‘that is your 
brother’s letter. You told me yourself 
that the partner of this Sam Lung is your 
own brother, Wang Shee-pang by name. 
Well and good: I’m not denying it. What 
I want to know is, isn’t the whole thing a 
put-up job between this brother of yours 
and you ?” 

Wang always wore, in the presence of 
his masters, a look of painful conscientious- 
ness and earnest rectitude, as if he were 
worn out with the constant effort to protect 
his master’s pocket. This look did not 
change at the frankness of the outspoken 
American : it only*deepened im its pain- 
fully altruistic attention. If he appeared 
hurt, it was not with the soft impeach- 
ment as against himself, but with the 
dawning horror lest his master should be 
the victim of some unscrupulous swindle 
after all. 

“I tink no can be put-up job,” he 
replied, after earnest reflection. ‘‘ You 


see, master, belong you-self tell me Sam 
Lung have arrived; I not know till you 
tell me, and I not know my brudder out 


there till I see Sam Lung. What for he 
want to tell me lie? He no want to sell, 
I no want you to buy. I tink my brudder . 
letter. make no difference; belong these 
paper you want, and your read them you- 
self.” 

“Right enough, old cock!” said 
Windbag heartily ; he was in the habit 
of saying that the conscientious rectitude 
of Wang’s face made him feel sometimes 
inclined to explode the man with a 
dictionary-full of Californian cuss-words. 
““There’s dam-well no getting behind 
your confounded common - sense and 
honesty ; although, let me tell you, 
that it’s just that honesty of yours,-and 
the fact that you have had a letter from 
your brother, and believe in the thing 
yourself, that has made me so much as 
look at the matter. Well, we’ll risk it; 
bring Lung up to the Consulate to-morrow, 
and we’ll effect the transfer. Got any- 
thing more to say ?” 

In spite of Mr. Windbag’s admiration 
and confidence, he was wont, as already 
hinted, to grow impatient if made to 
endure that face of rectitude a moment 
longer than necessary. 
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“Yes, master: a little thing. You very 
kind promise me fifty dollar when the 
business maky finish. First time I come 
be your boy I tink you come live this side 
long time all same my other master: now 
I hear you come litty time, go away again. 
I no like change place too many time: I 
old man, must save money. P’r’aps you 
very kind pay me one hundled dollar 
instead of fifty.” 

“* Are you there, old horse ?” cried Mr. 
Windbag, with a loud laugh. “Gad, I 
didn’t think you’d got the gumption in 
you. Right you are, then: that’s ten per 
cent. commission on the cash payment, 
and I reckon it’ll bear it. You shall have 
your hundred. Lord, it’s late; I must be 
dressing.” 

Wang returned to his room in the 
out-building with grave, sad face, in no 
wise elated by the increase in his com- 
mission. Although his wages were only 
twelve dollars a month, he was said to 
have saved some thousands during his 
twenty years of foreign service. He found 


Sam Lung growing a little fidgety and 
fatigued under the prolonged negotiations, 


and the lucky Klondiker exhibited an 
interest and relief at Wang’s announce- 
ment, which showed that constant harping 
on one theme will arouse the avarice, or, 
at least, the anxiety, of the most indifferent 
seller. ‘“‘I’ll be glad to be rid of it, 
Pu-tso,” he said; ‘“‘and although I don’t 
want the money, I suppose I shall 
be glad of it some day, and you 
must take a hundred dollars for your 
trouble.” 

Now comes the second singular incident 
in Wafig’s behaviour. 

*““Not dare, not dare, heart-thanks,” 
he said gravely. ‘‘ You have been my 
brother's friend and made him rich, and 
although I am poor, he will have enough 
for two, is it not? That reminds me of a 
little thing, comrade Lung-tze. You bring 
me a letter from my brother. Can catchy 
ink-stick and slate-slab and camel-hair 
brush and rice-papers out there? I hear 
tell belong long journey and not carry 
anything but pickaxe and food.” 

“‘Oh, we can buy them in Dawson. I 
bought them myself at Yen-tai Hong, and 
carried them back to our claim.” 
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** My brother learn to write out there, is 
it not?” said Wang sadly. ‘ Before time 
he not know how to write.” 

For the first time Sam Lung’s coun- 
tenance fell ; previous to his expedition to 
Klondike he was a noted liar, but even 
his self-confidence would not soar to the 
statement that a coolie could learn to 
write in a month, or, for that matter, in a 
lifetime. The letter, unluckily, was written 
in a scholarly hand. However, his memory 
came to his aid, and he was able to satisfy 
Wang that they had obtained the services 
of another Chinaman who could write. 

“There is only one little thing more 
that make me uneasy, Lung-tzu,” said 
Wang. ‘ You know my brother go away 
to Singapore long time ago, when you 
were ma-foo under me, and I hear say 
you ask some friends on the steamer from 
Shanghai if Hsi-pang ever come back 
again. They tell you no; and you know 
he all the time in Ké-lon-di-ko. But Ia 
little surprised to get his letter, because 
last year he died.” 

“Died?” echoed Sam Lung in a 
sepulchral whisper, while his jaw fell and 
he stared at Wang in what may have beer 
a profound access of grief. 

“‘ Yes, his coffin come back, and I bury 
him out at Taku.” 

“Then my partner must have been an 
imposter!” cried Sam wrathfully, leaping 
to his feet as if he could demolish the 
dead Hsi-pang’s ghost. ‘At least, he 
was just like the honourable brother,” 
he added feebly, sinking back into his 
chair in complete subjection. 

“My poor Sam Lung,” said Wang 
sympathetically, ‘‘it pains the heart to 
find oneself deceived. However, the 
importance of the matter is not great. 
I tell the /ung-chia that the letter is true, 
and he know I always very honest man ; 
and therefore he is ready to pay the $5000 
to-morrow for your papers, if I bring you 
to the Consulate. What a pity! To- 
morrow I have appointment for little 
business which bring me a_ thousand 
dollar : a thousand dollar is much money 
for a poor'man to lose;Sam Lung—a: poor 
man who have not been to Klondike.” 

‘*A thousand dollars be it, then, jen ni 
ma-ma-ty cho-pee\”” roared Sam, dropping 
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amicable courtesies with a suddenness 
which shocked the modesty of the 
slow-brained and ceremonious Wang. The 
expression made use of by Sam Lung is 
a very common one in China, but it does 
not admit of a literal translation ; it would 
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choked them off, and if Win-ter-ba-ker 
don’t buy, the pond is empty and my face 
is lost, Wom-pa-tan !” 

** Man-man-ty, man-man-ty, ho-cht,” said 
Wang soothingly. ‘I think you had 
counted on our old acquaintance, or you 


“« Number one sam-shu this champagne joo: how much you pay ?” 


not, however, be an inappropriate render- 
ing to compare it with the English 
adjuration which condemns a_person’s 
eyes. ‘‘ You crafty old fox!” continued 


Sam; “this is your own put-up job from 
the start; if you hadn’t come meddling 
with affairs that don’t concern you I could 
have unloaded one of those speculators 


from Shanghai. And now you have 


would not have brought me that letter. 
And after all, to receive $4000 in 
cash is not a very great loss. Did you 
not say that you had already more than 
you wanted, and that you considered the 
documents as only so much paper? The 
pond is still full of fish, comrade, and the 
level brim reflects a clean face; to-morrow 
we will fish it together, is it not ? Besides, 
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there are the $20,000 worth of shares; 
you have only to wait a little time to 
receive that also.” 

“Catch me waiting,” said Sam frankly. 
“*When you land a fish you eat it fresh 
and go about your business.” 

“Perhaps it would be better,” said 
Wang reflectively. ‘There are many 
ponds well stocked to the trained cor- 
morant.” : 

Now be it distinctly understood that, 
in spite of Wang’s extortion of a $1000 
commission from the victimised Sam, no 
imputation was cast on the genuineness 
of his claim; and in the morning the 
transaction was duly completed at the 
American Consulate, Sam receiving $5000 
in cash and a note of an allotment of 
zooo ten-dollar shares in the projected 
China - Klondike Company, in exchange 
for the transfer to the Hon. C. P. Windbag, 
on behalf of said company, of claim 
No. 3 Below Discovery over Wet Creek, 
Yukon Territory. Within the hour, Wang 


had also received 1oo dollars from Mr. 
Windbag and 1000 dollars from Sam. 
This simple and unimportant transaction 


seemed to have an instantaneous effect on 
the destinies of the various persons con- 
cerned. Within three days of the transfer 
Wang had the misfortune to lose his father- 
in-law, and it became incumbent on him to 
ask leave of absence to bury him, and by a 
letter which arrived two days later, it 
appeared that the administration of the 
deceased’s property would necessitate a 
prolonged absence, which compelled the 
good Wang reluctantly to resign his posi- 
tion. Within a week the Hon. Chauncey 
Windbag became convinced that no tele- 
graphic concessions could be wheedled 
out of the present Government, and in 
disgust left the country so abruptly that 
he forgot to complete the company he was 
promoting, or even to refund the deposits 
received on account of shares; but it was 
said that his departure was only tempo- 
rary, he having decided, before completing, 
to make a personal inspection of the com- 
pany’s property in Klondike. It is to be 
noted that had any accident befallen him 
on that always perilous journey, Sam’s 
prospects of obtaining the balance of 
the purchase-money would have been 
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diminished. But, as a matter of fact, San» 
appeared indifferent to his shares. When 
pressed by the Consul for his permanent 
address, he stated that he was going to 
have a fling in Japan first, and would think 
about purchasing an estate near Peking 
when he returned. 

Let us take the liberty of following Sam 
Lung after he had cashed his cheque and 
sewn his $4000 in the lining of his 
coat for security. He passed along the 
Bund at the hour of twilight with a modest 
shrinking from the fierce light of fame 
which contrasted strongly with the bluster- 
ing swagger of a week ago, and proves. 
that the burden of riches was already 
having its invariable effect; and on cross- 
ing Peking Street, who should be loafing 
at the corner but the identical stranger in 
the bruised pith helmet and soiled ducks, 
whom we had occasion to remark before 
as noticeable for his pimpled seediness ! 
But this time Sam did not bluster past the 
deadbeat with lordly scorn; instead, he 
passed the man close, turned into a dark 
alley, and waited for the Englishman to 
come up. 

“Bully for you, boy!” said the stranger 
in greeting. ‘‘ I saw you at the Consulate, 
and I couldn’t have carried it off better 
myself. And now, Sam, my boy, the best 
thing we can do is to go off to Klondike 
in fact.” 

The only further information we have 
concerning this trifling financial trans- 
action is contained in the following extract 
from the Mercurial Ointment— 

““We are very glad to be able to 
announce that the report given in these 
columns concerning the death of our 
esteemed colleague Mr. George Brown was 
incorrect. We learn that Mr. Brown did 
not go out to the Klondike six months ago, 
as stated, and consequently could not have 
died there; on the contrary, he has been 
residing at Hongkong in the interval, 
and has now only and actually booked his 
passage for the land of gold. We trust 
that he will run across the defaulting 
Mr. Chauncey P. Windbag, out there, 
and obtain some particulars from him 
concerning the China-Klondike Syndicate, 
in the shares of which considerable interest 
is just now being displayed.” 





HERE are always two sides to the 
annual show at FEarl’s Court: 

the lighter, or amusement portion, and 
that of the exhibition pure and simple. 
It is safe to assume that the majority of 
the two million and over that number of 
people who yearly go to Earl’s Court 
wish to be entertained. It is largely a 
case of “listen to the band.” The 
sturdy Britisher may or may not be 
musical, but he certainly likes to hear 
good music, and to smoke his pipe or 
cigar to the accompaniment of a lively 
orchestra. This has been proved year 
after year at Earl’s Court, and there has 
been considerable discussion as to the 
advisability of this year’s innovation—the 
military bands of yore being replaced by 
female performers. Old customs die hard 
in England, and some people regard the 
lady musicians somewhat in the light 
of sacrilege. Man’s sacred possessions 
have been. invaded, and it remains to be 
seen if the bold step now taken by the 
directors will be justified by the results. 
But here we are faced by the dual 
character of the Exhibition, and it must 
be frankly admitted that woman being the 
theme of this year’s attraction, it is only 
right that she should be allowed to show 
what she can do for our amusement as 
well as edification. So we have women 
bands, and the huge Empress Theatre 
is given up to a pretty pageant, called 
“Women of All Nations.” Here, 
indeed, lovely woman holds full sway; 
here she reigns supreme. Twenty- 
four countries are represented : Germany, 
Austria, Bavaria, Switzerland, France, 
Italy, Spain, Canada, Ireland, England, 
Scotland, America, Belgium, Holland, 


Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Japan, 
China, India, South America, Hungary, 
and Egypt. Each scene is a picture in 
itself, beautifully painted and “set,” and 
forming a delightful frame for a charming 
and characteristic group of women, attired 
in the national costume, and so faithfully 
reflecting the life and surroundings of the 
various countries. Some are at work 
performing light tasks, such as knitting, 
while others read or go through a little 
play. In the latter respect, the French 
ladies are perhaps the best. They are 


the embodiment of vivacity, and constantly 
keep a large crowd of visitors in front of 


them by reason of their liveliness. ‘There 
is one of these French ladies who is a 
born actress. She rattles off a monologue 
with perfect naturalness, with good action 
and facial expression, and fine effect. One 
of the best of the performers is a little 
Japanese baby, who enters thoroughly 
into the fun of the thing, and romps and 
plays in the prettiest manner imaginable. 
The majority of the women sing at 
intervals,.one set after the other, so that 
the audience is kept constantly on the 
move, and is afforded an attractive view 
of each scene and its occupants. The 
entire arrangement is as ingenious as it 
is novel, interesting, and pleasing, and 
it reflects great credit on the designer 
of the scheme, Mr. Imre Kiralfy. The 
musicians, it may be noted, are attired as 
Welsh girls. 

Still keeping to the lighter side of the 
Exhibition, a special note is due to the 
Queen of Roumania’s dolls. There are 
several hundreds of dolls, forming an 
exceedingly picturesque history of costume. 
Many of the dolls were made by European 
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royalties, “‘ Carmen Sylva” herself natur- 
ally leading the way with an extensive 
collection. From her Majesty Queen 
Victoria are dolls in English and Scotch 
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and Hanover, and a pretty group to 
depict the children of Charles I. In 
some cases, as of soldiers of Napoleon, 
the heads have been specially modelled, 
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dress, while the Empress Frederick sends 
some characteristic examples of the fast 


disappearing Welsh costume. From the 
Queen of Italy come several dolls, illus- 
trating the dress of various parts of her 
country, an example followed by the 
Queen of Holland and the Queen of 
Sweden and Norway; while others who 
added to. the collection are the Crown 
Princess) of Greece, the Grand Duchess 
of Baden, the Grand Duchess of Luxem- 
burg, Princess Pauline of Wiirtemberg, 
Princess Alexandra of Russia, and Princess 
Nicholas of Nassau. Then there are a 
number of ‘‘ set pieces” showing scenes 
of court and village life in Roumania, as 
well as a ‘“‘ historical division,” in which 
is included a presentment of Princess 
Sophia, who united the Houses of Stuart 


and on all the dolls the dresses and 
uniforms are given with the closest 
accuracy of detail. 

One of the most delightful of all the 
“‘ side-shows ” is called ‘‘ A Trip through 
the Bay of Naples.” You step upon the 
bow of a steamer, a signal is given, and 
off you start on a voyage of about four 
minutes’ duration, during which you 
traverse the beautiful bay. The gentle 
movement of the boat is extremely well 
done, the panoramic scenery is excellent, 
and the illusion is just as perfect as 
possible. It is a clever and decidedly 
pleasing entertainment. 

Another important show. is that of the 
Dinka Village. This occupies consider- 
able space by the lake. A number of 
substantial, roomy huts line the sides; in 
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the centre is a huge platform, where spear 
exercise is given, together with a weird 
kind of play, and the scenic background 
helps to transport you to the Far East. The 
inhabitants, some sixty-odd in number, 
mostly women, are, to say the least of it, 
very swarthy, and, it must be confessed, 
not at ail beautiful. Some are as black as 
ebony. Many of them wear a nose-ring, 
and all appear good-tempered, robust, and 
well pleased with their new abode. A 
double railing is provided, so that they 
cannot mix with the public. 

One of the most interesting of the 
exhibits is also a very gratifying and fasci- 
nating entertainment. This is the Salviati- 
Jesurum glassworks. Here one may see 
the actual process of Venetian glass- 
making. The furnaces are capacious, and 
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that it might well be called an art. Ven- 
etian glass-blowing, moulding, and model- 
ling were in a flourishing condition in the 
thirteenth century, but in 1700 the art had 
fallen into bad days. However, it then 
secured a fresh lease of life, and, thanks. 
in our day, first of all to Dr. Salviati, 
and now to Signor Ernesto Jesurum, 
Londoners can see the making of the glass, 
although the ingredients which have 
brought it to such perfection are known 
only to a handful of people, the secret 
being very jealously guarded. To be sure, 
the graceful workers are men, but outside- 
may be seen Venetian women at the dainty 
work of lace-making. 

The amusement side of the Exhibition 
might be further enlarged upon, but the 
more serious side now claims attention. 


Photo. by Shield. 
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a number of Italians are constantly at 
work. They come from Murano, and here 
in London one may see them practising 
their ancient trade, which is so beautiful 


It therefore can only be recorded that the- 
Water - Chute and the Switchback still! 
delight adventurous thousands ; that Cairo- 
is again a great attraction ; that there is im 
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the panorama building a magnificent 
representation of Vesuvius in action; and 
that, above all, the Great Wheel, with its 
slow, easy motion, gives its visitors as 
much fresh air as they can possibly want 
on the hottest day, and affords a splendid 
view of the country for many miles around. 
At a Woman’s Exhibition it is only natural 
that woman in art should figure largely, 
and she is very well represented at Earl’s 
Court. In the large buildings by the 
lake, wherein, by the way, sea-lions 
disport themselves and cause much fun to 
the youngsters, there are some thirteen 
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nations are also strongly represented. 
Hard by these pictures—in fact, in a 
gallery adjoining—there are many examples 
of the result of woman’s work in the 
applied arts. Here we have embroidery, 
book - binding and other leather - work, 
enamelled glass, furniture, plaster and 
silver reliefs, decorative paintings, and other 
objects. Woman actually at work at these 
crafts is to be seen in a portion of the Royal 
Galleries, near to the Empress Theatre. 
Here she may be viewed lace-making, 
carving, embroidering, and at metal-work. 

We now come to one of the most 
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hundred pictures, painted by women. It is 
a large collection, and, therefore, the merit 
is unequal. But there is much in it to praise, 
and when the catalogue is ready, as it 
doubtless will be when these lines appear 
in print, an afternoon might well be 
passed in a close examination of this 
extensive exhibition of woman’s work in 
the fine arts. It isimpossible to enumerate 
all the contributors, but a few of the names 
may be given as showing the cosmopolitan 
nature of the collection. England is, of 
course, largely represented, pictures and 
statuary having been sent in by the 
following: The Countess F. Gleichen, the 
Marchioness of Granby, Mrs. W. Crane, 
and many others. The leading Continental 


interesting of the sections—the historical. 
It contains hundreds of pictures and 
engravings of celebrated women. It is a 
comprehensive and delightful gathering of 
femininity, and among the best pictures 
are examples by Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Zoffany, Romney, 
Opie, Lawrence, Sir John Millais, and 
other masters. A special feature has 
been made of the delicate art of pastel. 
One of the most striking divisions brings 
together the masterpieces of Sir James D. 
Linton, whose pictures of the heroines of 
Shakspere and Scott have much interest 
for men as well as women. Then, again, 
are many historical costumes, Court and 
royal dresses, in rich profusion, together 
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with rare and costly fans, old lace—almost 
priceless in value—exquisite embroideries, 
rare needlework, and invaluable ~gloves 
which have been worn by bygone 
celebrities. There is a splendid Japanese 
collection, and the history of costume 
itself is illustrated by numberless original 
drawings and other works in water- 
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some of the designs in poplins selected 
by the Queen during her recent visit to 
Dublin are--shown. There is also an 
exhibit from the Maharajah of Cashmere, 
who has paid great attention to silk- 
culture during the past few years. The 
Duchess of York is president of this 
section, and in order to see the result of 
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colour, thus showing the progress of 
feminine dress during several centuries. 

One of the most important of the 
industrial sections is that devoted to the 
British and Irish silk-manufactures. It 
consists of a capital collection of fine 
brocades and satins, which amply prove 
that for beauty of design and skill in 
technical craftsmanship, the looms of 
Spitalfields and Braintree need not fear 
comparison with those of Lyons or 
Crefeld. By special favour of her Majesty, 


its organisation, her Royal Highness paid 
a private visit to Earl’s Court on the 
morning of Friday, May 25. 

Still keeping to the serious side of the 
Exhibition, one of the most perfectly 
equipped and substantially built exhibits 
ever seen at Earl’s Court is that arranged 
by the Charing Cross Hospital Special 
Appeal Committee. It shows, accurately 
and graphically, the treatment of the 
soldier from the time that he is wounded 
in battle until he enters the convalescent 
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room. It may all be a little 
too vivid for a mere sightseer, 
but it is certainly remarkably 
well arranged, and it is to be 
hoped that the hospital will 
be well recouped for the time, 
work, and money expended 
on this exhibit, which, it may 
be added, is situated in what 
was the Old English Village, 
in close proximity to the 
Queen of Roumania’s dolls. 
The old village has also dis- 
appeared under a new scheme 
of light decoration; but, in 
these days of storm and stress, 
it may be wise to make every- 
thing in the Exhibition as 
bright as possible. The 
gardens, a trifle enlarged, are 
looking better than ever, and 
the open-air panorama of the 
Thames, as seen from Rich- 
mond Hill, is a vast and 
pleasing picture. All the out- 
door scenery is excellent, but 
Mr. Richard Douglass’s paint- 
ing is voted first favourite. 

It will thus be seen that 
the directors of the LEarl’s. 
Court Exhibition have happily 
obtained a real Exhibition, 
of which women may be 
justly proud, while providing 
that fund of amusement which 
is so great a boon to the 
general public of London and 
its visitors, and -to the 
privileged members of the 
secluded Old Welcome Club 
alike. 

Embroidery has lately been 
revived as an occupation for 
women, and of this the 
Exhibition contains an inter- 
esting exhibii Among the 
pioneers of inis branch of 
woman’s work are the Misses 
Edith Swinhoe and Alice 
Maynard, who established 
themselves as embroideresses. 
about eighteen months ago in 
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a modest studio on Campden Hill, and 
whose work may be seen at Earl’s Court. 
As they were both exceptionally skilled 
workers, they soon found it necessary, 
owing to the growth of their business, 
to remove to their present quarters at 
29, Church Street, Kensington, London, W. 

Their success was not surprising, for 
Miss Swinhoe, whose speciality is design- 
ing, has studied at Swindon, Alexandra 
House, and under the Clewer sisters at 
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effect being produced by the introduction 
of black and white amidst a blaze of 
colour. 

They also devote special attention to 
repairing old needlework, and I was 
much impressed by their skill in graft- 
ing a beautiful but ragged piece of old 
Tudor work on to a new but mellow- 
hued background, whence it might for 
many a year continue to be both useful 
and ornamental as a piano-cover. 


THE REVIVAL OF ART EMBROIDERY : 
A CORNER OF MISSES SWINHOE AND MAYNARD’S STUDIO. 


Oxford ; while Miss Maynard was for over 
six years member and teacher at the 
Royal School of Art Needlework. 


The recent revival in church archi- 
tecture, and consequent demand for church 
embroidery, has led them.to devote much 
time to this branch, and they have 
executed several important orders at 
very short notice. Quite recently they 
were awarded a first prize at Ipswich 
for a stole designed by Miss Swinhoe 
and worked in exquisite shades of orange 
and gold by Miss Maynard, a unique 
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Quite a feature in the studio are the 
cushions covered in pretty shades of vel- 
veteen and quaint bobbins, used by Miss 
Swinhoe in teaching Wiltshire lace-making, 
the intricacies of which almost extinct art 
she has mastered. 

Both Miss Swinhoe and Miss Maynard 
are excellent teachers of all branches of 
needlework, and their Thursday morning 
classes offer unique opportunities to 
workers, who may take a single lesson on 
any work they have in hand, or-a course in 
ecclesiastical or secular embroidery. 
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EASURE eighteen miles as the 
road zigzags to the south-east, 
making from end to end fourteen miles 
of a crow-flight; then bend to the right 
for half as far again, following the banks 
of the river, which there runs with but 
little curve; turn once more to the right 
nineteen miles by the outskirts of the 
forest, then run a line north-east, roughly 
parallel with the river-bank, until you 
touch the starting-point, and you will 
enclose the domain over which Sieur 
René Frangois le Vaillant de Beaufoy, 
commonly called Frangois de Beaufoy, 
claimed and exercised the rights of life 
and death, high justice and low justice ; 
he himself being pleader, judge, and 
jury; and against whose decisions there 
was no right of appeal. 

Not Charles on his throne was more 
supreme than the Sieur de Beaufoy within 
these bounds. Nay, the Sieur’s supremacy, 
if the more limited in extent, was the 
more absolute in prompt assertion, and 
therefore the more reverenced, ‘since the 
vengeance of the lesser lord struck quicker 
and sharper than the more tardy justice of 
the King. 

Linked with this absolutism was a 
personal independence unknown at Court, 
and burdened only with the necessary 
alert watchfulness inseparable from the 
presence of such neighbours as those 
surrounding the Chateau Beaufoy. If the 
King in Paris was at odds in his day, now 
with Emperor, now with the Pope, so, to 
draw the parallel closer, was the Seigneur 
de Beaufoy in frequent handigrips, not 
alone with his fellow lords, but also with 
the free-lances and organised bands of 
robbers which preyed upon the rich, and 
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harried the poor with all the indiscriminate 
impartiality of opportunity. 

Then, as now, the axiom that power has 
its obligations as well as its privileges was 
true in practice; and so upon the Sieur 
de Beaufoy there devolved the duty of 
enforcing protection within the two hun- 
dred and fifty or so square miles of his 
Suzerainty. 

Probably it was for the rough-and-ready 
enforcement of this law and order that 
Louis le Jeune had first conferred on the 
founder of the line of Beaufoy his judicial 
rights, but, as is usually the case, the inch 
lengthened to an ell, and the power was 
stretched to cover (for purposes far other 
than protection) all who crossed or dwelt 
within the limits of his lands, provided 
they could be profitably and safely struck. 

To do the reigning Seigneur justice, 
the duty of safeguarding the peace 
of those who dwelt within his borders 
was not only recognised but regu- 
larly performed. Woe to the free- 
lance who harried de Beaufoy’s preserves ! 
The Sieur had a strong arm and a long 
reach, and the poorest serf of all who 
called him lord knew that, let his com- 
plaint be but well founded, no distance 
was too far for the sword-point of the 
Seigneur to strike the wrong-doer.' Woe 
to the brigand who, trusting to the Secret 
strengths of the forest belting the river- 
edge, sought to devour the weak of the 
Seigneur’s flock! No depth of the bocage 
could hold him long hidden, and not once 
nor twice, but many a time, the strange 
fruit left dangling from an oak limb had 
proclaimed the triumph of summary 
justice and the enforcement of a righteous 
vengeance. 
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All such marauders might dwell upon 
his borders and welcome. Needs must 
that rogues dwell somewhere, and in 
certain cases their aid was welcome, but 
their harrying must be the harrying of 
the stranger, or, at worst, the noble lords 
the Sieur’s good neighbours. Even then 
a judicious care was necessary, since to 
fall foul of an ally were almost as 
dangerous as to touch the Suzerainty 
itself; but, to do him justice again, 
Francois de Beaufoy was not so much a 
man of peace as to be greatly beholden 
to the goodwill of his peers. 

Defence, attack, and reprisals require 
force of arms, and so, in common with 
every feudal castle of the time, Chateau 
Beaufoy bristled with archers and spear- 
men, and was as jealously sentinelled as 
any frontier fort holding guard on the 
turbulent outskirts of a kingdom. 

For defence’ sake the Castle was perched 
on the crest of a hill which sloped away 
from it in all directions, thus dominating 
the approaches for three full bow-shots ; 
while as for strength, he who beat down 
the outer rampart, or wrenched the iron 
gateway from its massive grooves, would still 
have turned back in despair from the solid 
resistance of the mighty walls of the Castle 
itself. 

Upon the slopes of the hill, but suffi- 
ciently far apart to afford no protection to 
an enemy, were dotted oaks and chestnuts, 
their number growing with the distance, 
one solitary specimen being alone per- 
mitted within the circuit of the outer 
walls. 

This was a decayed and blasted oak of 
immemorial age, whose once magnificent 
spread of luxuriant boughs had dwindled 
to two. naked and lifeless limbs rising 
from a Shell of hollowed trunk. Many 
and black and bloody enough were the 
legends twined about those ancient limbs, 
and when the chronicler sets them out in 
order, the history of the maimed oak will 
be found to antedate by many generations 
the Suzerainty of the line of Beaufoy. 

Where the shadow of the leafage had 
of old time fallen when the sun was at 
noon, the windows of the Sieur’s Justice- 
Hall looked out : astern and gloomy room, 
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as befitted the times and the grim secrets 
of the four walls. 

On the stone settle in that corner where 
the sun never struck, Dame Margaret, of 
four generations back, was strangled for 
reasons best known to her lord and 
herself. If scandal had a tongue, it 
never wagged it, since the Beaufoy of 
the day was a stern man and a powerful. 
That brown stain on the door-post, five 
feet and more from the floor, and a deeper 
tint than the age of the oak, had its own 
tale to tell, for a threatened division of 
the Suzerainty ended there. Ended sud- 
denly, as is clear from the broad bruise 
in the wood where the battle-axe glanced 
from Henri de Beaufoy’s crushed head- 
piece. Lift the flag with the iron ring set 
under the level of its surface—lift it and 
look down. It will take your eyes three 
minutes to turn the blackness grey enough 
to give imagination shape; and when it 
does you will let slip the ring and look no 
more. A gloomy room, this Justice-Hall 
of the Sieurs, and full of men’s wrath and 
passions. 

A proud man was Francois de Beaufoy 
as he paced the hall that June day, his 
light sword making shrill music on the 
flags as he walked: proud of the many 
generations of his race; proud of the 
broad acres of his Suzerainty, held unshorn 
through all the chances and changes of 
those dangerous years, proud of the two 
young sturdy scions of his line, who, with 
those yet to come, would link on the 
glories of his house to as many generations 
in the future as there had been in the past, 
proud of the fullness of the life and strength 
pulsing in his veins, and filling his brain 
with schemes and strokes of policy which 
were to broaden out his power; and, for 
the moment, proudest of all of the tale his 
man-at-arms was so full of the telling—a 
tale common enough, of evil wrought 
against some of the defenceless of his 
villeins, but none so common in those 
days in the swift and hearty vengeance 
which had followed. 

‘*Montbriou burned! The audacious 
hounds, to strike their game so near the 
Castle! Burned, sacked, and seven of my 
poor peasants slain! Would to the saints © 
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I had caught the rogues at the harrying: 
they would have roasted properly by the 
fires of Montbriou, and on their own 
swords for spits. Tell me of it again, 
Marmontel ; I caught your story but care- 
lessly at the first.” 

Marmontel, Jackal to the Wolf, Squire 
to the Knight, Man-at-Arms to the Captain, 
soldier of fortune and faithful rogue, 
shifted his headpiece from his right arm 
to his left for greater freedom of gesture, 
and nothing loth to tell a good tale to his 
own credit the second time, began— 

“« By Saint Anne, Seigneur, but it was rare 
work, that first brush with the rascals. The 
grass was none too soft, and because 
we were riding hotly they heard the 
hammer——” 

Francois de Beaufoy paused in his walk. 

“‘See thou, Marmontel, a tale well told 
begins at the beginning, and not three 
parts to the end, where thine own glory 
cometh in. Go back on the slot, man, and 
begin afresh.” 

“A shrewd stroke is more to my mind, 
Seigneur, than a long tale, but it runs 
something after this fashion— 

“Half a score of us were coming at a 
walk round by the wooded spur above 
Montbriou, just where the knot of oaks 
shuts out the village from the bridle-path, 
with, it may be, a mile or more of wood 
and pasture between. Riding at ease, we 
were with never a thought but of jest 
or gossip, when Hugues, who since that 
dagger-stroke down by Rochelle hath 
reason to keep his eyes afield, reined back 
his beast two paces on my left and pointed 
where, across the top of the oaks, a cloud 
lifted betwixt us and the river in the 
distance. 

“It needed no man who had seen a 
sacked town to say ‘Smoke!’ So we 
wheeled to the left and went down the 
slope at a gallop. It was Montbriou 
ablaze, Seigneur, or at least asmoulder, for 
the roofs were in and the flames out as we 
Swept round by the oaks. 

“Five minutes, and we were there ; five 
more, and we were off to the west as fast 
as horseflesh could travel, and every man 
of us with the fires of Montbriou biting at 
his heart for the sake of the seven left dead 
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in their doorways. How many there were 
ahead ’twas hard to say. Some cried one 
thing and some another, and at every cry 
the numbers jumped up by the half-score. 
What would you have, Seigneur? The 
poor souls were but peasants, and dis- 
traught at that, by reason of their loss and 
the suddenness of the blow. 

“‘ Sifting the tale out as we rode along, 
we judged there might be a score or more 
to face. It was at that that one of us 
half drew his rein, and said the odds were 
heavy against men and beasts sore pressed 
with hard riding, and that——” 

“Ha!” broke in the Sieur, dashing his 
hand against the table by which he stood ; 
“so there was a coward amongst you, a 
poltroon who weighed a nick in a whole 
skin against the honour of Beaufoy. By 
all the saints——” 

“Hard words strike heavier than hard 
blows, Seigneur. At the worst he only 
half drew his rein, and at the best German 
Hans did his work like aman. May God 
deal by his soul more gently than he him- 
self dealt by his own body when the brunt 
came. He’s dead, and Heaven rest him! 
As for the honour of Beaufoy, time enough 
to cry out when the shadow touches it. 

“Thence on we galloped the harder, 
and inside of forty minutes saw the rogues 
just getting to horse again in a broad glade 
with thin shelter at our side and a deep 
thicket beyond. But that they were 
encumbered with the cattle and the spoils 
of Montbriou, we had never come within 
arm’s length of them ; and now that they 
heard the hammer of our hoofs on the 
short turf, they showed no manner of 
willingness to throw aside their gains. 

“‘ Ah, Seigneur!” and Marmontel stopped 
to wet his lips, grown dry in the eagerness 
of his tale. ‘‘Ah, Seigneur! but for these 
seven stretched dead at Montbriou, it had 
been worth the cost of the burning and 
harrying to have the dash and fury of that 
first brush. Ten to twenty are none too 
many and none too few. You can see 
your men, every one; and there is nought 
to confuse. In through the trees we 
swept, the loose timber splitting us up so 
that none in the glade beyond might know 
how exactly we would break upon them. 
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Into the shadow between the stems like 
ghosts, and out into the sunlight and 
upon them with a roar in our throats that 
might have stirred the seven of Montbriou. 
Sharp work and short, Seigneur, with scant 
time to give an eye as to who struck this 
stroke and whothat. Scant time, in truth, for 
anything but the man in front, and the next 
who might come after him as he went down. 
Ten minutes, perhaps, all told; butitwasthe 
living of a lifetime. By Saint Anne! but 
Beaufoy has no need to blush for its men. 
How many broke into cover behind I 
know not—not many I trow, and few unhurt, 
but I can take an oath to seventeen who 
go northward no more. And we? Oh, 
aye, there’s no omelet without the breaking 
of eggs. German Hans has a hole in 
his throat over big to hold in his soul. 
Hugues, Bassomme, and Grossetéte are in 
no better case. The Spaniard—his name 
was ever too much for my tongue—and 
Marcel are good for naught but Father 
Clement’s prayers, and I doubt not he has 
smoothed their journey ere this. It will 
be a long one, and over by nightfall, if I 
know aught of sword-thrusts. 

“That makes six, Seigneur; the other 
four have more need of the leech than the 
Church, and I, to my shame, am the only 
sound man out of nigh three dozen—all 
told.” 

Francois de Beaufoy drew a long breath 
as the tale ended. “I would give five 
years of my life for those ten minutes, 
Marmontel, and I would lay a wager, my 
friend, that your sword is not as scathless 
as your body. No need for shame at a 
skin held sound by a quick eye, good steel, 
and a better address.” 

For answer Marmontel drew out his 
sword, broken in two within ten inches of 
the hilt. 

“It went at the third man, Seigneur, 
and him I finished with my poniard. As 
for five years, hold what you’ve got, say 
I. Hans and the rest, I doubt not, would 
have made the same barter three hours 
ago.” 

“Tut, man!” answered de Beaufoy. 
“What wouldst thou have? They did 
their duty, and died in the doing of it. 
Let us do ours in our day, and pay the 
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same cost an need be. Let’s look at that 
hilt of thine. Come now, Martmontel, 
what boon for this day’s work? It wasa 
man’s blow that notched that gap; had it 
caught thee unawares, it had shorn thee to 
the breast-bone. What boon for uphold- 
ing the honour of Beaufoy? Nay, never 
stammer like that, man; and see that 
thou rankest not my honour too low.” 

Marmontel laid down his headpiece on 
the oaken table, and leaning both hands 
on the edge, bent forward. 

“A word’s a word, Seigneur, and—and 
if there’s aught that’s due me, though I 
did no more than the rest, why, why-——” 

“Why,” broke in de Beaufoy, “ why, 
why, dost thou want my little Renée to 
wife, and she three come the last day of 
next month!” 

“Nay, my Lord; but there’s a wench 
in it for all that, and if the Seigneur will 
but shut his eyes and ears the debt’s 
paid.” 

“‘ A wench—thou ?” cried de Beaufoy. 
“What gnat in the brain is this?” 

“Nay, no gnat, but a wench, though 
one may buzz as fast as the other,” 
answered Marmontel sourly: since forty 
takes ill the bantering which but flatters 
twenty; “‘and a word passed is still a 
word, e’en though it be not for gold 
crowns.” 

“* Aye, is the bolt so near the heart as 
that? Well, I have done with jesting; 
word or no word, I’ll have no harrying of 
the lambs of my flock—no, not even for 
thee. For how, tell me, is law to be 
upheld if I wink at evil to a maid to 
please your whim?” 

“Now, by Saint Anne,” answered the 
other, “who spoke of evil? Would I 
sully the blood of my heart, Seigneur? 
Why, I would not so much as seek to 
look the wench in the face but by grace 
of Father Clement.” 

De Beaufoy stamped his foot. 

“Then take her, man, take her; what’s 
the pother ?” 

“Why,” said Marmontel shamefacedly, 
“‘ no pother, but a matter of taste, and that 
she will have none of me.” 

“Oh, ho! sits the bird on that tree? . 
Why, what a dust about nothing. Whose 
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wench is she; and my word for it but I'll 
see to the rest.” : 

Marmontel shook his head. 

‘Nay, had that been all it had been 
soon settled, but Gustave Breigne will 
have two words to say to the bargain.” 

“Ha! Breigne, Breigne—who ?>—aye, I 
have him now. Where got such a lout a 
wench to lime a man like thee? But that’s 
by the way, since the liming of a man comes 
not by logic. See you, man, I owe this 
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fellow a grudge, and to pay you a debt 
and strike him with one stroke is shrewd 
policy. You mean well by the wench? 
Aye, then bid Father Clement bide within 


this afternoon; he will have work 
enough on hand with those seven of 
Montbriou and our own six; I doubt not 
the grip that holds Hugues in keeping 
will not slacken over easily. To get 
thirteen of Beaufoy out of purgatory is 
no light travail. 

“ Take six stout fellows, and you and I 
and they will ride a-wooing presently, and, 
my word for it, Marmontel, Father Clement 
will have an unwonted labour ere nightfall.” 
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Four leagues to the west of Chateau 
Beaufoy the forest grows thick enough to 
harbour every wild beast in the circuit of 
life from man to wolf. None but a wood- 
man bred to the fullest in forest lore could 
safely penetrate its recesses, so vast was 
its extent and so perplexing its deadly 
similarity mile by mile. 

Such a woodman was Gustave Breigne, 
the charcoal-burner, whose one-roomed, 
turf-roofed hut laya furlong deep in the 


What gnat in the brain is this 2” 


forest. More than twenty years before he 
had come from none knew where, and had 
lived alone a sullen, solitary life. Then 
came a three months’ interval, during 
which there drifted no white smoke from 
his furnace-pits, and when at last the fires 
were once more alight, Gustave Breigne 
was no longer alone, but had to wife a 
dark-faced woman from the South. Of 
her no man knew aught more than of him, 
and no man sought to know, for Gustave 
Breigne had earned for himself an evil 
reputation, over which his neighbours, 
remote enough in such a country, muttered 
and looked askance. 
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It was not so much because of the 
Seigneur’s deer, slaughtered on a moon- 
light night, nor for the whisper of trafficking 
with the bandits who held the forest as a 
lurking - place, nor even for the winter 
night’s gossip of belated travellers who 
never saw the morning sun, but of whom 
Gustave Breigne knew more than he said : 
stories enough, and lies for the most part, 
but there were those who told strange tales 
of shadows seen at night in the shifting 
light of the furnace-mouth when the smoke 
was thin and blue and smelt of evil: 
shadows that shivered and danced, waver- 


ing in shape from man to beast and beast . 


to devil, with Gustave Breigne himself 
moving among them larger than human. 
The deer, they were well enough; the 
bandits might be friends at a pinch, and 
to keep on their smooth side was wise; 
and as for the hints of murder, why, 
Beaufoy himself had a name that some 
might cavil at, and there were times with 
every honest man when it was his life or 
another’s; but witches and devils, hell’s 
familiars and the like, that touched a man’s 
soul; and so for the sake of the grossest 
lie of them all, the Breignes were cut 
apart. ¢ 

For three years there came to their 
cabin but two changes—the common 
alternations of life and death; a girl child 
was born to them, then, two years later, 
the household of three became two once 
more. The mother died. Had he so 
willed it, Gustave might at that time 
have entered into closer relationship with 
those about him, since death and sorrow 
break down more barriers than life and 
gladness. But it was now his turn to 
repel advances, and he would none of 
their kindliness. Thenceforward he and 
the little Marthe were outcasts. 

That had been fifteen years before, and 
for those fifteen years, while each Went 
a separate way, each had been all in all 
the one to the other. Untaught, unguided, 
Marthe had grown up in the woods with 
as free a life as any dryad of olden 
times.“ Fearless and untiring, she left 
nothing unexplored in her world of 
thickets, and it was while on one of her 
solitary excursions by the outskirts of the 
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forest that she had been first seen by 
Marmoatel. 

What set the war - hardened veteran 
ablaze was a mystery to himself, since, 
beyond her supple strength of limb and 
that grace of carriage which was the gift 
of the life she led, there was but little to 
attract one so seasoned by experience. 
But ablaze he was from the first hour he 
saw her watching him through the trailing 
boughs of a broken oak. Many a time 
thereafter he had business that way, 
cursing himself in his heart for a fool 
the while. Thrice he spoke to her, 
and once he sought to touch her. 
Each time she had answered him 
courteously enough, but with short replies. 
The further advance had less success, for, 
as he leant from his saddle, her suspicions 
were on the moment alert, and she fled 
zigzag to the trees more swiftly than, in 
such a place, his horse could follow. 
Then—and his ears ever after tingled when 
he thought of it—when at a safe distance, 
she turned, and with clear voice and 
clearer language, cursed him roundly for a 
foul beast. 

That had been three days before, and 
Marmontel, while his ears burned, loved 
her none the less for the outburst, but 
rather more. 

As the fifteen years passed, Gustave had 
gloomed and soured, but until a certain 
thing happened, his moroseness was 
catholic and of equal application ; there- 
after, while losing none of its catholicity, 
it had special bitterness against the 
Chateau Beaufoy and all therein. 

That which put edge upon his hate was 
nothing uncommon in those days, and 
inside of three months was forgotten by all 
save father and daughter, until at last the 
sight of Marthe in the woods brought back 
the three-years-old tale to Marmontel,who 
cursed his ill luck that in this case of all 
others the Seigneur should have seen fit 
to take such a vengeance. 

Gustave Breigne had killed one too 
many of the Beaufoy deer; had been 
caught in the very act of driving home the 
knife in the coup-de-grace, and six hours 
later had had his left hand hacked off at 
the wrist with his own blade and the 
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severed limb nailed upon his own lintel. 
The trial is a short one where all is accusa- 
tion and nothing defence, and Francois de 
Beaufoy had taken credit for his mercy in 
not lopping the right hand rather than the 
left. 

If at the time Gustave Breigne said but 
little, it was because he knew that a silent 
tongue keeps a sound head, but he hated 
Chateau Beaufoy and all within it none the 
less bitterly for his silence. In the three 
years all this had been forgotten until 
Marmontel named the woodman to the 
Seigneur, then, as is the fashion of human 
nature when the suffering is another’s, the 
crime came back as clear as noon, while 
the expiation was lost out of sight. 

Down the hill from the turret-gate of 
the Castle the wooers rode at leisure, the 
Seigneur first, Marmontel half a length 
behind to the left, and the six stout men- 
at-arms in double file ten paces in the 
rear. Clear of the courtyard, Francois 


de Beaufoy halted on the broad belt of 
turf which swept in a circle round the 
Chateau and threw his hand up into 


the air. 

“ By all the saints, Marmontel, but what 
a world of good there is in life; I vow 
I would not change Beaufoy for the 
Empire itself!” 

“‘ Aye,” the other answered bluntly, for 
his mind was full of a difficulty to come. 
“to the Suzerain it’s well enough, but 
for the maimed man yonder——” Then he 
stopped, and nodded westward. 

“The hawk to his nest, and such dogs 
to their cover,” Said de Beaufoy sternly ; 
“wouldst have me darken my sunshine 
for a rogue’s self-cast shadows, that you 
link me with that thief? A man who is 
a fool at two-score is the worst fool on 
God’s earth, since he has lived long 
enough to be wise, and not so long as to 
be dotard. Has the girl bewitched thee 
that thou talkest in such a fashion? Nay, 
man, look and judge it for itself. See 
the slope, and the rise, and the slope 
beyond, with the blue where the forest 
is hidden. See the sunshine and the 
shadow and the chase of cloud, and there, 
on that side, the glint ofthe river. See the 
dapple of the trees in the wind, hear the 
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lowing ‘of the cattle, the murmur of life 
from beyond yonder hill-shoulder.” 

“‘ Aye,” broke in Marmontel grimly ; 
“it’s the women wailing their dead at 
Montbriou. Well enough for the Seigneur, 
I say again, but what of the mishandled 
peasants down the way ?” 

De Beaufoy beat his 
against his thigh. 

“Plague take your croaking! You 
poison the heart of lune. Life or death is 
the chance of us all.” 

“Nay, but,” persisted the other, ‘‘I but 
said that it was better for the Seigneur than 
the villein.” 

De Beaufoy gathered up his reins and 
rode on. 

“* Have done, I say; had I not passed my 
word to thee, thou mightest go hang for 
the wench.” 

Ten minutes later he halted, when across 
the shoulder of the hill there came from 
the left, sharper and clearer, the outcry of 
lamentation. Before, and with a trend to 
the right, dwelt Gustave Breigne. 

“*To Montbriou first,” he said; and, with 
a jerk of the bridle, turned across the hill. 

The village, a handful of huts drawn 
closely together, but without any system — 
of arrangement, lay on the southern slope 
of the hill set in small breadths of half- 
grown wheat. From the wreck of some 
of the collapsed houses a sluggish smoke 
still rose, whilst others, the least ruined, 
were already in process of restoration. 

Busy as were the workers, it was not on 
them that the interest centred as the troop 
rode slowly down the slope, but rather on 
a group clustered together at the upper 
end of the village, a group of the women 
and the children girdled round the seven 
who that day had died for the homes of 
Montbriou. 

They lay, not as they had fallen, but 
stretched out in rigid lines of death, 
shoulder to shoulder and hand to hand, 
and at the head knelt Father Clement, the 
one silent mourner of all the living. 

As the Seigneur drew near, the insistent 
lamentation died into sobs, and the circle 
of the women parted so that he rode 
onward, up to the very feet of the dead, 
and there drew rein. 


clenched fist 
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While he paused, looking silently down 
on the face of death, a woman, gaunt with 
labour and age, thrust her way to his 
stirrup-iron, and brushing aside traditional 
terror and respect in the despair of loss, 
seized his rein. 

‘*Husband and son in the one hour, 
Seigneur, husband and son! Hush your 
whimpering there, that the Seigneur may 
hear my men crying out for vengeance. 
It’s an ill day when the dead cry and 
none heed. Ha! do you hear? Sorrow 
for sorrow! Life for life! Blood for 
blood!” and the other hand was reached 
out and shook de Beaufoy by the arm. 

Except in his passions, or when his 
pride was touched, de Beaufoy was ever a 
kindly man, else not even the dead had 
been her surety for such boldness. As it 
it was— 

“Aye, mother,” he said; ‘‘ vengeance 
enough and sorrow enough, but not by 
me. Ask Marmontel there.” 

Her arm dropped, and she shifted her 
gaze to the man-at-arms. Marmontel 
answered her ‘look grimly enough. 

** Blow for blow,” he said, “‘ and blood 
for blood, though it cost six more in the 
avenging.” 

The woman drew in her breath with a 
shrill scream, and leaving the Seigneur, 
she turned to Marmontel, stroking and 
fawning upon him with her hands. 

“* Tell me,” she said in a hoarse whisper, 
as if her voice had sunk deep down in her 
throat; ‘“‘all? Are all dead?” 

“Sixteen for seven is good count,” 
answered Marmontel; ‘‘ and if six I wot 
of could speak they would say the score 
was more than even.” 

“* Sixteen, sixteen!” and she broke into 
a halting laugh, only to check herself 
suddenly. ‘Only sixteen! Then what 
of the other five? Had no man of ye 
alla thrust for them?” Then again her 
mood changed. “Pray God ye slew them 
who laid these two there. Blood for 
blood! Life for life!” and her voice ran 
into a scream. “‘ The blessing of the weak, 
who cannot strike for themselves, be upon 
thee. The saints give thee thy heart’s 
desire.” 


De Beaufoy laughed. Dead peasants 
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were over-common for a waste either of 
time or of sensitive tenderness. 

“‘ Right, mother,” he said. 
goes home. See him redden under the 
bronze. Marmontel is out a-wooing 
to-day, and, on the faith of a de Beaufoy, 
his heart’s desire is his. Hark you, Father 
Clement! In the midst of death we are in 
life, and the Church will be sorely needed 
ere sundown. See that you fail not at the 
Castle. For these, God rest them, and 
send us all as good an ending—de Beaufoy 
asks no better. As for thee, mother, 
Beaufoy forgets not Montbriou. My dame 
will see to that. The day wears; spurs, 
my men, and sharply!” 

Thenceforward it was brisker work, and 
in spite of Marmontel’s gloom and the 
shadow of death from the stricken village, 
their spirits rose with the heat of the 
gallop and the whistle of the wind in 
their ears. 

Gustave Breigne’s charcoal-pits were in 
full blast that day, rolling out their dense 
smoke in huge clouds; and Gustave 
Breigne himself, having dined, was at rest 
by the door of his hut. 

For all that his shoulders were bowed 
by labour, the man’s life was as vigorous 
within him as when, that score of 
years before, he had brought Marthe’s 
mother home to the shadows of Beaufoy 
woods. 

Since the day death had also come 
beneath the shadows Gustave Breigne had 
had but two passions— Marthe and his toil. 
These, until of late, had filled his exist- 
ence ; but*now there was added a third, no 
less absorbing—his hatred of Chateau 
Beaufoy. 

The disability of his maiming had been 
overcome in a rough fashion by the 
strapping on to the stump of the forearm 
a two-pronged V-shaped iron, one of the 
prongs being bent into a hook. With this 
he steadied the handle of his axe, and, by 
help of a ring fixed near the end of 
the haft, he even came in time to assist 
the strength of his right arm. The 
unbent prong served the purpose of a 
rude fork. 

With such a reminder ever before his 
eyes Gustave Breigne was not likely easily 


“ Thy shaft 
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to forgive. Marmontel, then, was amply 
justified in his belief that the charcoal- 
burner would have no dealings with 
Chateau Beaufoy, and as the man-at-arms 
rode through the thickening glades on the 
outskirts of the forest his own forebodings 
pressed in upon him heavier than ever. 
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the boon. Now Iam chill, and the boon 
is none so great.” 

But the sight of the white smoke drift- 
ing through the tree-stems had, in some 
unreasoning fashion, stirred the Seigneur’s 
gall. 


‘““Whose blood? Thine or Gustave 


‘“* Husband and son in the one hour, Seigneur!’ 


At length out of the very bitterness of 
his heart he plucked up courage and 
spoke— 

“Tis a fool’s errand, Seigneur; and I 
the fool to hunt a slip ofa girl, and of such a 
bitter stock. Evil will come of it, and no 
wench in all Angouléme, nay, in broad 
France itself, is worth an honest man’s 
blood. I was hot enough this morning 
and prinked up with pride when I craved 


Breigne’s? A pretty talk of honest men, 
be it one or the other. Is your Seigneur 
a fool-puppet-to ride on a barren errand ? 
By the faith of Beaufoy you wed the maid 
this night, will she, nill she, or you hang 
on the Castle oak. Am I to be flouted by 
your tremors at a maimed man? Or is 
it the flutter of a homespun petticoat that 
makes you quake? I tell you, not all the 
devils that ever dancedat Gustave Breigne’s 
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fires shall stay my will. Ah, the thing falls 
out as it should, for all thy croaking! 
See!” 

They were now hard upon Breigne’s 
hut; the glade, cleared by his woodcraft, 
alone lying between, and midway across 
the open space was Marthe, seated upon 
the grass in the sunshine. 

** You six round between the wench and 
the hut; ascared doe ever runs to cover. 
Now, Marmontel, do thy devoirs, and if 
the girl cry out, why, thou hast stopped a 
woman’s mouth ere this, and knowest the 
trick of it, Ill wager.” 

At the noise of the trampling Gustave 
Breigne had risen, and as the horsemen 
broke cover he stood by the door of the 
hut with his hand to his brow looking out 
across the glade. 

Thenceforward, what passed, passed in 
a flash. There was the dash of the men- 
at-arms, three on this side, three on that, 
and meeting beyond the girl. Marmontel’s 
rush to the centre of the glade, an easy 
fling from the saddle, a none so easy 
clamber back with Marthe fighting in his 
grasp like a wolf-cub, and Francois de 
Beaufoy advancing slowly into the open. 

With a cry that rang across the glade 
and a broad furlong beyond, Gustave 
Breigne, as he guessed their purpose, had 
leaped towards his daughter, only to meet 
the six horsemen face to face and stagger 
back. The line of naked steel was beyond 
attack. An instant he stood glaring at 
them, his one hand outstretched and 
gripping at the air, then— 

“Hell’s devils burn Beaufoy!” he 
howled, and turning, fled back to the hut. 

As he turned, the Seigneur, twenty yards 
out in the sunshine, broke into a laugh. 
“Eh! Gustave Breigne,” he said, “’tis 
easier to kill a deer than save a doe.” 

With the laugh stinging him like a 
whipstroke, Gustave Breigne darted 
through the door of his hut, and from 
within came the rattle and crash as of 
light dry rods flung this way and that in 
the hot search of passionate haste. When 
he reappeared, it was with a stout bow 
and three arrows in his grip. 

Short as had been his disappearance, 
it had been long enough to change the 
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setting of the scene in the clearing. The 
eight horsemen had drawn together at the 
farther side, and in the midst was Mar- 
montel, with Marthe, still fighting desper- 
ately, held fast in his arms. 

Gustave Breigne seized the arrows in 
his teeth, and, straining the bow with 
knee and hook, strung it. Three seconds 
notched an arrow in the string, two more 
braced the bow against the iron fork, and 
a shaft sang across the glade—harmless. 
A second followed, and as it splintered 
on Marmontel’s headpiece, Francois de 
Beaufoy reined in his horse with an angry 
jerk, and turned, leaning back in his 
saddle. ‘‘This hound is overbold,” he 
cried, ‘‘and needs a lesson. Back there, 
four of you, and——” 

While he spoke, Gustave Breigne had 
notched his third shaft, and full in the 
midst of the command, the arrow, drawn 
to the head, was loosed. With a gasp, the 
Seigneur flung his hands into the air, and, 
tumbling over his horse’s flank, fell in a 
heap on the grass. The arrow had struck 
him full in the breast, and the fall snapped 
it across three inches from the ribs. 

An instant’s silence followed, then 
Marmontel, with that instinct which makes 
an enemy the first thought of the soldier, 
cried: ‘‘ Seize yonder fellow! Your lives 
for his; he has stricken the Seigneur!” 
and, flinging Marthe from him as a thing 
no longer of account, he leaped to the 
ground. 

Small thought had Gustave Breigne of 
escape. As he stood when the arrow left 
the bow, so he stood, dumb and staring, 
when ten seconds later the troopers 
swooped upon him. 

As Marmontel lifted the fallen man, 
Francois de Beaufoy opened his eyes. 
“Take me home,” he said under his 
breath; “home, and quickly, for this is 
death.” 

“A hard hit, truly, Seigneur, for all there 
is so little blood. God curse the hand r 

“Ha,” said de Beaufoy louder and 
hoarser, “‘ Gustave Breigne ?” 

Marmontel looked across the glade, 
answering the thought rather than the 
words: “‘ Shall we hang the dog to his 
lintel? Aye, and the wench by him ?” 
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Gustave Breigne had notched his third shaft. 
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But the Seigneur shook his head. ‘‘ That 
can wait,” he said. ‘‘ Home first, for I am 
on fire here,” and he touched his breast. 

It was but a slow procession that three 
hours later climbed the hill to the Castle 
gate, and Francois de Beaufoy was more 
corpse than living man when at last they 
laid him down in that broad hall shadowed 
by the blasted oak... Against the north wall 
of the hall, midway between the door and 
the farther end, was a stout settle, and there 
they stretched the man who that morning 
had trod the flags with so proud a step. 

Cutting loose the broidered doublet and 
jerkin, the leech had need of but scant 
skill in wounds to know that the Seigneur 
of Beaufoy held a weak grip on his Suze- 
tainty. The splintered shaft still remained 
where it had struck, and none dared touch 
it, since its plucking out meant the leaping 
after of Francois de Beaufoy’s life. 

The wounded man, looking up from his 
Stone settle, read in the bent face the truth 
he had himself foretold; and knowing the 
value of the grains of time still remaining, 
frittered away no strength with useless 
questions or many words. 

“‘ Catherine ?” 

““My lady is with the dead at Mont- 
briou. She has been sent for in all haste.” 

“Good! The dead here will have a 
claim too. Gustave Breigne ?” 

“Under close guard in the watch-tower.” 

“Your lives for his”; and a light 
blazed up in the eyes an instant, then 
died out, and the lids closed over. 

Noiselessly Father Clement stole in from 
the outer hall, and monk and leech stood 
by the dying man side by side, watching 
silently. 

Suddenly, as by an effort of will, the 
eyes opened ; but the brows were drawn 
down, and the face set and stern, for all 
its ghastly pallor. ‘‘ How long ?” 

Beyond the passing of a wet cloth softly 
across the forehead and lips, the leech 
made no answer. 

“How long?” said the hoarse voice 
again, hoarser and more insistent. ‘‘ One 
hour or two? God's curse, man, speak 
out! Have I leisure for such nice 
mummery of respect? One hour o 
two?” The leech shook his head, but 
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made no direct answer. ‘“ Not one hour ? 
Then get all men from me for one-fourth 
my lifetime, that I may think.” 

The two drew back, hesitatingly, then 
said Father Clement: ‘“ Nay, Seigneur, 
surely there is much to be done, and the 
time is short.” 

“* Aye,” answered de Beaufoy, “ surely 
there 7s much to be done, and the time is 
short. The more reason for few words 
and a quick obedience. Confession pre- 
sently, Father; there is something, as I 
think, which must come first.” 

Then he closed his eyes, and at an 
imperative motion of his hand the two 
withdrew, the priest whispering as he 
went: “‘’Tis some need of reparation that 
lies heavy on his soul; some repentance that 
is a work as well as a sorrow. Pray God 
he make haste, for the end is not far off.” 

“If he but cry out,” answered the 
other, “‘ he is dead.” 

As the sound of the shuffling feet died 
away de Beaufoy looked out once more on 
his hall of justice, and a great bitterness 
grew in his heart. There was the sunshine 
slanting in through the narrow windows ; 
there beyond, the beauty of the sky cut by 
the grey line of the outer wall, the bustle, 
the stir, the expansion of life were all at 
work even as when he was in his strength ; 
and now the mill of life still ground on, 
though he lay with death gripping at his 
heart. His glory of power was cankered, 
his greatness but a crushed potsherd ; and © 
at the thought of the contrast between the 
then and the now he ground his teeth and 
groaned a curse under his breath. 

Slowly his eyes passed round the hall, 
noting its massive strength. Aye, that was 
built to last, while he had but an hour 
betwixt him and clay ; and after him came 
Raoul. At the thought of the children his 
face softened, and, as if the thought had 
called them, there came On the instant the 
pattering of their feet on the flags. 

Solemn-eyed and dimly conscious of 
misfortune, the two, Raoul and Renée, 
stood a moment hand in hand by the door- 
way; then walked slowly up the hall, 
slowly, slowly, staring with uncomprehend- 
ing curiosity at this father of theirs in his 
new mood of unwonted stillness. The 
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very silence made them afraid, and they 
paused, shrinking back, their hands clasp- 
ing one another the tighter. 

Suddenly Raoul shook himself clear— 

** See, Renée,” he cried, ‘‘ Farver’s got 
somefin” ; and running forward, he put 
out his hand to grip the broken arrow in 
Francois de Beaufoy’s naked breast. Left 
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handed down to them, and cool brains 
had plotted for its enlargement. What 
was that text Father Clement had preached 
from five Sundays past? ‘‘ Woe to thee, 
O land, when thy king is a child.” 
Beaufoy would be rent in pieces; robber 
hordes upon this side, free-lances upon 
that, and crafty, unscrupulous neighbours 


“* Let mercy crown the end, Seigneur.” 


alone with her fears, Renée broke into a 
dolorous wail, and at the cry Raoul turned 
back. ‘“‘ Come, Renée,” he said, ‘‘ Farver’s 
sleepy,” and, again hand in hand, they 
stole away, and de Beaufoy had seen the 
last of his race. 

Once again the bitterness of death 
passed upon the stricken man. His day 
was done. What now would come to 
Beaufoy in those turbulent times, and the 
Seigneur a feeble child ? Since the days 
of the Suzerainty men had led men. Strong 
hands had held what strong hands had 


upon both this and that. The patient 
building up of generations stricken down 
by a bolt’s blow! Ha, that he could at 
least avenge! And his eyes rolled round 
in their sockets seeking for the shadow of 
the maimed oak. 

It was ominous of the end that Father 
Clement returned alone: the leech had no 
further part in the tragedy; but as the 
priest stooped to kneel by the settre-head, 
Francois de Beaufoy stopped him with a 
gesture. ‘Time enough for that,” he 
said. “Justice for life, the Church for 
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death. Send me Marmontel; he and I 
have somewhat to do.” 

Father Clement drew back. “Nay, 
Seigneur, Heaven’s mercy first, and then 
earth’s justice.” 

“ Aye, that’s well enough; but maybe 
the justice will need the mercy, so this 
time let the first come second. Send me 
Marmontel.” 

“‘ Seigneur, I pray you.” 

Beaufoy half turned on the settle. 
** Priest, wouldst have me die unconfessed ? 
Send me Marmontel.” 

** But——” 

“But no buts. Have I breath for wrang- 
ling? Send me Marmontel ; when he and 
I and Gustave Breigne are done the one 
with the other, then In God’s name 
hasten, man, for the life runs low in me.” 

Seeing that it was useless to urge him 
further, Father Clement went in haste in 
search of the man-at-arms, and speedily 
returned with him, and then took again 
his place by the settle. 

Tough-fibred though he was, the blow 
which struck de Beaufoy had sorely wounded 
Marmontel. Death was common enough, 
and that a man should die for his Seigneur 
was nothing out of the course of nature; 
but that the Seigneur should lie there 
stricken to the death in his quarrel, and 
for such a shred of value as a whimsy 
wench, hit Marmontel hard. 

The ruddy bronze of his cheeks had 
faded into an ashy grey, and the nerve 
that had borne him unmoved over a dozen 
stricken fields had broken down, so that 
he shook and trembled and went cold like 
a girl at her first sight of blood. 

Not even the chill creeping so relent- 
lessly up from his feet nor the growing 
torment of fire in his breast, had brought 
home to de Beaufoy the nearness of the 
end as did the white face of Marmontel. 
How near and how terrible a thing this 
death must be, if it could thus shatter so 
hardened a nature! Back into his heart 
surged the bitterness of loss, and if 
Gustave Breigne’s life had ever stood a 
chance of safety, Marmontel’s white face 
killed that chance at once and for ever. 
Very feebly the Seigneur beckoned with 
outstretched fingers. The slightest gesture, 
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no more, for with such a truth staring at 
him through Marmontel’s eyes, it behoved 
him to conserve his strength. 

“‘Nearer,” he whispered, “nearer, 
nearer still. Thine ear to my mouth. 
This is betwixt us twain, and is nought of 
the Church’s—at least as yet. Hang me 
Gustave Breigne to Beaufoy’s oak.” Then 
seeing, perhaps, a question in the other's 
face, he broke out: ‘‘ God’s life, man, my 
word’s my word, though it be but a 
whisper!” 

Marmontel raised his head as if to 
speak, but the Seigneur stopped him. 

“Hark you! If the leech be right, I 
have thirty minutes in which to hang 
Gustave Breigne and make my peace with 
God. So hasten thou.” 

Without a word Marmontel got him out 
of the Justice-Hall, and with the silence 
following the ring of his spurs on the flags 
Beaufoy twisted himself round, the better 
to see the outline of the oak against the 
clear olive of the failing twilight. 

His wolfish look stung the priest into 
fresh action. 

Leaving the settle-foot, he flung himself 
on his knees beside the dying man. 

“Bethink you, Seigneur, at such a 
time as this, and God so near—aye, at the 
very threshold, or within the doors. Let 
mercy crown the end, mercy as you hope 
for mercy, Seigneur—Seigneur.” 

Beaufoy put up one hand and grasped 
the splintered shaft to hold it firmly in its 
place, and with the other he leaned heavily 
on the kneeling monk, raising himself that 
he might see the better. 

“Silence, priest!” he said. ‘ Thy time 
to speak cometh presently, for repentance 
is not far off.” 

Beyond the narrow windows was the 
bustle of men passing and repassing in 
great haste. 

“Oh, for another hour,” groaned de 
Beaufoy; ‘‘one hour, one! Is the light 
growing dim that I cannot see? Surely 
that shadow was——_ Aye, there goes the 
passing bell. Aid me, priest, nearer, 
nearer, that I may see.” 

Higher, higher, he lifted himself, and ai 
the fifth stroke of the bell fell forward at 
the priest’s feet—dead. 





